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“Is Ele Not the Son of the 
Carpenter?...” 
(St. Matthew, XIII, 55). 


During his visit to St. Louis in April of this year the 
Hate Rey. Abbé A. Lugan expressed the desire the Bureau 
should publish in the English language his little volume on 
JJesus et le Peuple.” He had discovered in Social Justice 
t congenial exponent of Catholic social thought, and was 
desirous to establish closer contact and more intimate co- 
pperation between himself and our institution. Death 
!hwarted both his and our expectations. However, we are 
Able to present the first chapter of the book referred to, 
noth as a tribute to a priest who was animated by a singular 
ove for those who are heavily burdened, and as a reminder 
fluring the present Christmas season that Our Lord and 
BSavior was more concerned with the lowly, the poor, and 
Fhe despised, than any other class of people. “Devotion 
-o the pauper class,’ an expression borrowed from Leo 
SXIII., has therefore always been the unquestionable token 
of true Catholicity. Those who have not “compassion upon 
the multitude,” are not of the household of Him, who-e 
pirth and early life in an environment of poverty Abbé 

uigan discusses. The translation is by Miss Grace Haren, 
af St. Louis. 


* * * 


At the time when Jesus was planing boards in 
Palestine, there were many who were penniless, 
some of very limited resources, some financiers; rich 
and owners and merchants. The family of this 
‘son of a working man” belonged neither to the 
financially secure nor to those in want or beggars. 
It would fit best in that most numerous class, who, 
possessing a little, and with the aid of some occu- 
ation or trade, fishing, agriculture, selling in a 
: mall way, live from day to day. This class, the 
wery core of the “people”, are the medium of human 
jorogress. They ignore the sterile and indolent satis- 
factions of the wealthy, as well as the premature 
i Sea or the desperate fatalism of the impov- 
erished. 


The house of this laboring family in the village 
f£ Nazareth is like all the others. A big white box 
vhere one opening, the only entrance for light or 
eople, admits directly into the room which is at 
nee kitchen, bed-room and workroom. ‘The walls 
are of crude bricks, made of straw and clay, and 
covered again with a layer of clay hardened and 
ried in the sun, eaten into here and there by lichens 
| saltpeter—the native call it leprosy; the floor 
beaten earth. In the corner, an old, rectangu- 
wooden chest: the straw mats are kept there, as 
as the curly woolen covers which are spread 
ight to protect the sleepers against the cold. 
‘tile projecting from the wall stands the only 
of light after darkness falls, a pottery vessel 


with one or more burners. This is also sometimes 
placed on “the bushel”, a measure which serves 
equally as hamper or sack, or, turned upside down, 
as a dining table. In another corner is the hand- 
mill, made of one rigid stone and one moved by a 
hand-crank ; each day is ground there a little grain 
taken from two earthenware vessels. And finally, 
near the doorway, is the carpenter’s bench, a short 
and narrow board on four legs. On it is the wooden 
hammer, the plane, the ax, the saw, a compass and 
even a pencil. 


Above the door is suspended a long, narrow 
wooden box: the mesusa. It contains a roll of 
parchment bearing twenty-two lines of the written 
Law. The roof covers the whole and is of hardened 
clay on which grass grows. It is reached by a 
wretched stairway of worn bricks, and is used by 
the inmates of the house in the cool of the evening, 
for sleeping or praying. 

Here is where Joseph, a middle-aged workman, 
lives. His share in the construction of houses is to 
place the joists which support the flat roof and its 
covering. As he is also a cabinet-maker, his work 
in the homes of the peasants and the very poorest is 
to make their wooden chests, their bread pans, their 
kneading-troughs, their bushels or their plows, from 
the wood of the sycamores that grow on the banks 
of the Jordan, impervious to worm attacks; or from 
the oaks of the forests of Basan. Sometimes he 
walks through the narrow, tortuous streets of the 
village carrying a beam which is not visible to 
the Pharisee blinded by a mote. 


With him lives his young wife. They have only 
been under the same roof for a short time, since 
the heavenly messenger in a dream has removed 
all'the doubts of the honest workman concerning 
his espoused. Mary comes from a still more modest 
family than her husband. She is the housekeeper, 
and while he works at his trade abroad or at home, 
she, firmly grasping the short handle which is set 
in the large wheel, slowly turns one stone against 
the other and tires herself daily grinding the wheat. 
Then she kneads the flour in the trough and leaves 
the dough to rise, which, later, she cuts into thin 
disks and bakes on stones heated in a fire of cow- 
dung or dry rubbish. At certain seasons she made 
cheeses and preserved fruits. She prepared the 
meals on a very simple hearthstone, from which the 
smoke passed out of the house through a hole in the 
wall or in the roof. Food was prepared with olive 
oil and salt, and the kinds which she served most 


‘often, were roast corn, beans and lentils, to which 
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were sometimes added beef, mutton or goat-meat, 
honey, milk and fruits. Besides baking bread and 
preparing the meals, she was kept busy making the 
clothes for the family. Like the Valiant Woman of 
the Scriptures, “she buys wool:and flax and, with 
great skill, she weaves. She grasps the distaff and 
her fingers press the spindle. She weaves tunics for 
herself and her dear ones.” 


The Birth of a Son of the People 


One day, as she was making swaddling-clothes 
from the flax which abounds in Galilee, a neighbor 
came to inform her that an order from Caesar was 
being circulated in the village, prescribing a new 
census of the people. The grasping and cautious 
conqueror undoubtedly wished to assess and collect 
taxes, and, by this means, to prevent evasion. They 
must obey. 

Joseph, though belonging to the noble house of 
David, had fallen to the level of the common people. 
But instead of reporting for the census at home, he 
was obliged to go to Bethlehem, the cradle of his 
family. The Israelites counted their inhabitants in 
this way, not at the place of their actual residence. 

Anxiety filled the heart of the good carpenter; 
Bethlehem was a four days’ journey from Nazareth, 
and his wife was about to become a mother. Never- 
theless, he must take her with him, for, being his 
cousin, she also belonged to the “house” of Bethle- 
hem. Those who with pregnant wives have had to 
travel far to find a means of livelihood, or to fulfill 
some irksome duty, will understand his anguish. 
Courageously they packed up their poor little bun- 
dle, not forgetting the swaddling-clothes woven by 
the future mother, the swaddling-clothes of the 
poor, but so clean! They looked fondly at the lamp, 
the mill, the kneading-trough and the work-bench. 
Then they closed the entrance to their little home, 
with the hope of soon resuming their daily work, 
but with a new vigor, for there will be another 
mouth to feed then. And so they went away by the 
paths which lead up towards the country of Judea. 

Men of today, what would you have done under 
the circumstances? Would you not, like Joseph, 
have kept all the worries to yourself? He carried 
their bundle on a stick over his shoulder, he walked 
ahead in the rough places; he watched that she did 
‘not stumble on the small stones nor cut herself ‘on 

_ the briars. 

_ They arrived after four days of hard traveling 

at Bethlehem. Hastened by the fatigue of the trip, 

_ Mary felt that her hour was approaching. Joseph 

_ hurried to find a suitable lodging place. He found 
wo or three, but “there was no room for them”, the 


| hard looks. Neverth 
1 | and their Child 


are you not truly the Son of laborers, in very truth, 

a Son of the people! The others were not born thus 

far from home, not even admitted to an inn, but in 

a cave with beasts. The father and mother, smil- 

ing with irrepressible joy, covered the Babe with 

kisses, dressed Him together in the swaddling-— 
clothes from the opened bundle. ‘Then “they laid 

Him in the manger” on some hay left by the ani- 

mals. The young mother slept while her husband 

watched. 

During the middle of the night, shepherds who 
were watching their flocks not far from there, staff 
in hand and but poorly dressed, were conducted to_ 
the grotto by mysterious voices. They came to con- 
gratulate the carpenter and his wife. Thus Jesus, 
the son of a workman, had other laborers for the 
first visitors to His crib. His mother, like the 
mothers of all time, was sensible of the attentions 
paid her little One and “kept all these words, pon- 
dering them in her heart.” Not for a moment did 
she dream of allowing her baby to be nursed by a 
stranger, as was the custom among some of the 
rich, in spite of the recommendations of the Talmud. 

The child was circumcized on the seventh day, 
and on the thirty-seventh, the young mother went 
up to the Temple to be purified. Simple woman that 
she was, obliged to work for her living, she was only 
expected to offer in sacrifice a pair of turtle doves. 

They had not yet left Bethlehem when the wise 
men, the Magi, came from afar to visit their little 
One. They were searchers of the heavens, students 
of the stars, living by their work. c 


His Exile 

Shortly after these happenings, a powerful ruler 
of those days threatened the life of this Son of the 
people. To shield Him from the cruel jealousy o 
the King of Judea, his father and mother were 
forced to follow the paths of exile instead of re- 
turning to their much loved home. They wrapped 
up the sleeping Infant, gathered together all their 
possessions, and, quickening their steps, hastened to- 
wards the country of the idolatrous Egyptians. Si 
lently, and with heavy hearts, they travelled through 
the night, exchanging their precious burden from 
time to time. Joseph, though already laden, insisted 
on carrying the Infant most of the time. Not know- 
ing the route, they were often obliged to ask the 
way, and sometimes they took the wrong road. — 
They reached their destination after weeks of 
weary travel. What cruel anguish they must ha’ 
suffered those first days in a new country wher 
one spoke their language, where they misse 
kindly faces of friends, and where, because 
were poor and strangers, they received noth’ 
shelter must be 
ivelihood, 


theless, a 
ans of 


as well as some 


Those who hav 
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‘remained in this alien land for several years. One 
Iday they were warned by a heavenly messenger that 
Ithe jealous king no longer lived. Then, by easy 
stages, they began the journey to Nazareth. ; 


His Life as a Laborer at Nazareth 


Their hearts were indeed light when they at last 
‘re-entered their long deserted-home. The lamp, the 
chest, the mill, the kneading-trough, the work-bench 
——covered with dust and cobwebs—were all just 
where they had left them. Only the Mesusa, though 
still above the door, was wormeaten and falling to 
spieces. Eagerly and reverently the young mother 
sshowed these dear family treasures to their son, who 
ywas fast growing up. He opened His lovely dark 
seyes wide in astonishment. 

Life was resumed in their one room with the 
Zanimation and joy of travelers who have at last 
rreached home. The oil lamp again shines each eve- 
ming, in prominent position, smoking a little with 
severy gust of wind; every morning, the housewife 
turns the millstone which grinds and crushes the 
ywheat and gives the flour; the kneading-trough rings 
ywith the sharp pats on the kneaded dough; on the 
yworkbench, the short plane smoothes the planks and 
mmakes the twisted shavings fly, the hammer drives 
fin the nails, the saw cuts and shapes, the compass 
mmeasures and the pencil marks. Beside the carpen- 
ter, his young apprentice stands ready to hand him 
this tools, to help him hold a board in place, asking 
aquestions often, and Himself trying the easy tasks. 
When evening is come and the household tasks fin- 
tished, the wife and mother sits on a stool in the 
sdoorway, her distaff under her arm, spinning the 
flax from which she will weave tunics for herself 
zand her dear ones. 

On the Sabbath, with the other villagers, they 
ywent to the Synagogue. After the prayers and 
sceremonies, the parents confided their Son to the 
scare of Hazzan, guardian of the sacred place, who 
ttaught Him to read and understand the Law. His 
smother had Him learn several verses of the Bible 
iby heart every day. At the age of twelve, he could 
irecite the Schema, three passages from Holy Scrip- 
‘ture which the Jews were obliged to say morning 
sand evening. Twelve years was also the age set for 


ithe observation of the Thorah. He began to fast,’ 


sand, with them, “went up to Jerusalem for the sol- 
semnity of the Pasch.” 
_ Mary and Joseph were returning happily to Naza- 
teth, supposing certainly that He was to be found 
mong another band of pilgrim relatives or friends. 
ut being a little worried, they went from one group 
another on the way, to reassure themselves. No 
1e had seen Him, and anxiously they returned to 
erusalem. After three days of questioning and 
searching, they found Him in an inside hall of the 
mple, a school, seated on the floor in Oriental 
‘ashion, His bright eyes fixed on the old doctors, 
earing them and asking them questions.” Deeply 
ved, the old carpenter could find no words, but 
hild’s mother inquired of Him: “Son, why hast 
done so to us? Behold, Thy father and I have 
sought Thee sorrowing.” | 


4 


He owed His allegiance to another Father, but 
that He might not further distress His earthly par- 
ents, He left the school and the doctors. Together, 
hand in hand, so that He might not be lost again, 
they reached their modest home in the village after 
four days of travel. 


There, for nearly twenty years, He “was subject 
to them,” fulfilling His humble tasks and the orders 
received, anticipating His parents’ wishes that He 
might contribute to the comfort and harmony of the 
home. Sometimes He worked in the neighboring 
houses or on their grounds, at cabinet-making or car- 
pentry, but oftenest He was in their own work-shop 
with “His father.” 

Who knows what words were spoken by these two 
carpenters while planing their boards, which only 
the mother, spinning by the doorway, heard? Who 
will tell us of their dream of love, of their hope of 
consolation for those bowed under heavy tasks? 
Who can tell of their brotherly sympathy for all the 
sons of Adam, who, since the first sin, have eaten 
their bread with tears and in the sweat of their 
brow? What must have been the thoughts of these 
laborers concerning those who make a mess of their 
own lives by willfully defrauding others of work? 


The younger of these two artisans, the saw or 
plane in hand, now works alone. He has reverently 
buried the protector of His Childhood, whose joys, 
sorrows, and labors He had shared for so many 
years in their humble dwelling place. 

Henceforth, the responsibility of the family 
would devolve on Him. Every evening, after His 
day’s work, He put everything in the house and on 
the work-bench in order. When night was come, He 


‘ascended the stairs of crumbling tiles to the flat 


roof; there, silence and darkness were spread abroad, 
pierced occasionally by the sharp cries of night birds 
or the grating of a belated cart; the stars twinkled 
above like silver nails studding the immense black 
vault of Heaven. 

The young workman, His face transfigured, His 
eyes shining, gazed fixedly into that deep abyss. 
His sweet and loving mother slept below on a mat; 
all about Him slept the neighbors and other dwellers 
in the village. He fell on His knees. This prayer 
of the Divine Workman of Time to the Eternal 
Workman will need to be repeated many times for. 
the consolation of those bound to the soil, to their 
trades, their merchandise, their means of livelihood 
however harsh. ~ 

One night, this prayer was longer and more fer- 
vent than usual. The next day, He told His mother 
of a great work to be accomplished, far from her 
and Nazareth, for His Heavenly Father. | 

Mary wept, but Her Son consoled her, caressing 
her with tender words. He made sure of her liveli- 
hood, put the workbench in order against the wall, 
the tools all in place, embraced her from whom He 
had never been parted. Then, with aching heart but 
unshaken resolve, He left home. _ : 

Born of the people, reared as a Son of the people, — 
He went to the people to live with the people. 7 


= 
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The Prohibition Law 
LW 
2—MORAL OBLIGATION OF PROHIBITION 


Still another question rises’ immediately before 
our mind. 

As the right of the State to legislate necessarily 
involves the duty of all citizens to obey, what kind 
of moral obligation will bind the conscience of the 
citizen in the supposition that the Prohibition Law 
be reasonable, just and useful, that is, fulfilling all 
the conditions here mentioned? 

To solve this delicate question, we must dis- 
tinguish between preceptive and penal laws, whose 
moral binding force is not the same. 

In general, a preceptive law obliges morally and 
directly to its observance; whilst the penal law 
obliges morally, only indirectly, i. e. to pay the 
penalty in case of transgression and arrest, as 
legally stated. 

However, it often appears very difficult to point 
out practically and concretely, what law is purely 
preceptive and what law purely penal; there can be 
no doubt in the present case about the purely penal 
obligation of the Prohibition Law for the following 
reasons : 

First, in general, according to the common 
opinion of all wise and honest men, no civil law- 
giving body today, above all in our laicized society, 
has the intention or the purpose to impose by its 
laws a direct moral obligation upon the conscience 
of the citizen. 

Secondly, in particular, the very object of the 
Prohibition Law, a private good or indifferent mat- 
ter; and then, the different grave penalties with 
which the Prohibition Law is sanctioned, show 
clearly enough the intention of the legislator, to in- 
terfere only by means of a penal law: attaching, as 
is evident, more importance to the fine than to the 
trespass itself of the Prohibition Law. 

We conclude this consideration of the moral ob- 
ligation of the Prohibition Law by declaring: 

“To trespass the Prohibition Law, by making, 
selling, transporting, buying or consuming of alco- 
holic beverages is not, as a mere transgression of the 
Law, in itself directly a moral fault; it obliges only 
to pay eventually the penalty for the transgres- 
sion”’.®) 

But the situation changes completely, if any or all 
these trespasses are perpetrated by officers of the 
State, who by a pledge of fidelity are obliged to 
serve and assist the public authority in enforcing 
the Prohibition Law, although it be a purely penal 
measure, 

Public officers, in their quality of public officers, 
and not of private citizens, trespassing or helping to 
trespass the Prohibition Law, are more or less 


guilty, not so much against the Prohibition Law as | 


properly against their official duties! 


I believe the preceding solution of the moral ob- 


ES) Lhe very characteristic note of a penal law consists 
precisely in the fact that it obliges only morally to the 
_ penalty, not to the precept or the law as such. 


ligation of the Prohibition Law must satisfy every | 
well intentioned man! { 
3—OPPORTUNENESS OF PROHIBITION } 
Thus far, in our synthetic view, we have treated i 
successively of the theory and practice of the di 
hibition Law in general; but now we are to.treat di-{ 
rectly of the particular fact, concretely realized, in} 


i 


time and place, for all the citizens of the United 
States. 

We must face this fact of actual Prohibition di- 
rectly and offer a solution as to whether it is op- 
portune or not. 

The difficulty could be proposed as follows: 

“Ts prohibition of all alcoholic drinks, as at pres-f 
ent it exists and is observed and sanctioned in thef 
United States, a just and useful law, and conse-® 
quently, a reasonable ordination of the public 
authority? Does it really promote the common 
weal or welfare, which is the first and essential con- ff 
dition of every just law’’? . 

No doubt, an impartial judgment on this pas-§ 
sionately discussed practical question is not easy} 
even for a foreigner and an outsider; for, if he is 
not present on the scene, he can scarcely catch cer- ; 
tain subtle prejudices, psychologically ruling opin- 
ions on both sides. 

Nevertheless, free from all religious and political} 
presumptions, which are often secret reasons for 
differing opinions, I wish merely to emphasize the 
significance of the large amount of literature, pub- 
lished recently, even by the sanest part of American 
citizens, against the fact of the Prohibition Law’s 
utility and opportuneness. 

This justifies me in stating, at least from a scien- 
tific, philosophic and moral point of view, that a 
serious probability contests the righteousness and 
lawfulness of the Prohibition Law in the United 
States ; and this with the support of reasons proving 
not only its uselessness but also its obnoxiousness. 

We are not entering into particularities; but it 
was said and written, that “alcoholism,” with all its 
fatal consequences, as insanity, violent deaths and 
suicides, reigns much more widely now than before 
enactment ; that the greatest number of the so-called 
alcoholic liquors, distilled and consumed, are not 
only dangerous counterfeits, but very poisonous, 
much more harmful to the public health than the 
former real abuse of alcoholic drinks; that the cor- 
ruption, on a large scale, of some public officers, 
with the inability of the public authority to stop it 
makes conditions much worse than before. 

Therefore, even if the arguments advanced 
against this Prohibition Law are more or less e 
aggerated, it seems to us, that every well meani 
man on both sides—the legislators and the citi 
zens—ought to admit the following reasonable and 
logical conclusion: : 

“A law, so sharply disputed, failing in such lar; 
measure to attain the purpose for which it we 
enacted, and causing more evils than it was call 
to remedy; such a law, if not completely usel 
any case more harmful than if non-existent, 
at least, to be changed, if not abolished; and th 
the same reason, by which it was (if it really ev 
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was) first legitimated and established: namely by 
‘reason of the common weal and welfare.” 

We deal here evidently with the plain application 
of the well known and practical juridical saying: 
“Public authority sometimes must tolerate smaller 
evils to avoid greater ones”.’) 

This all the more, because the smaller remaining 
sevils could certainly be remedied by other means 
less radical, surely as good, and perhaps much 
better. 

I have all reason to suppose that, if all the evil 
rresults of the Prohibition Law would have been 
itoreseen, the law would never have been passed. 

Why not then, in this particular case, honestly 
rrecognize the fact, that the Prohibition Law has 
ccofme to be a failure? By confessing this fact, and 
(by repairing the evil as much as possible, the legis- 
lator would not be humiliating himself, but would 
irather reveal a sincere willingness to satisfy a 
pmoral claim of correct human reason; and upon 
tthis, as upon a first principle, every positive law is 
eever to be founded. 

I do not know if I correctly understand the 
.American mentality; but I think it is justly proud 
sand jealous of civil liberty for the State and the 
i individual! 

On that account, now that the Prohibition Law 
jin the United States, by the testimony of a re- 
:spectable number of its own citizens, has failed at 
jleast partially, would it not be much better, instead 
,of retaining and re-enforcing a public compulsory 
\law, to have recourse to more persuasive means, 
|perhaps never before seriously tried? Thus, for 
}instance, by more intensive erection of voluntary 
‘temperance associations, wisely promoted, gener- 
ously financed, and abundantly favored by all kinds 
‘of rewards granted by public authority. 

Self respect, relying on a correct moral sense, 
‘and the good example approved and fostered by 
public authority, generally exerts a more powerful 
‘influence upon the individual conscience than all 
compulsory laws! All the more so, when there is 
only a question of avoiding excesses in the normally 
allowed use of good or indifferent things, as in the 
case of alcoholic beverages. 

Notwithstanding all reasons, sometimes very in- 
geniously colored, advanced by protagonists and 
antagonists of the Prohibition Law, it remains al- 
ways true, for alcoholic drinks and for all other 
things, that the human ideal, to be aspired to, con- 
sists in normal or temperate use, equally removed 
from total abstinence as from overindulgence: “In 
medio stat virtus.” 


\% CONCLUSION 
i 


| finish with a synthetic recapitulation, furnishing 
a more comprehensive view of the whole study. 

The State, as a moral being, in the same manner 
the human individual, possesses its rights and du- 
es, as so many juridical means, to reach its natural 
ormal end: the temporal common weal or welfare 


of all the citizens. 


7) “Aliquando toleranda sunt mala minora ut evitentur 
najora.” 


Speculatively speaking: if to attain this aim, 
total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks, or Prohibi- 
tion, should be the only means suited; then, although 
the State legislate concerning good and indifferent 
things, and of private interest in themselves, we are 
obliged, in the supposition, to recognize theoreti- 
cally the right and the power of the State to enact 
and to enforce a Prohibition law. 

Practically considered: as a law is always a posi- 
tive matter of fact, binding more or less directly 
(preceptive law), or indirectly (penal law), the 
conscience of the citizen, it could quite well happen, 
as we see in the case of the United States, that a 
Prohibition Law, rightful in theory, and useful as 
a general matter of fact, could, in pursuing the re- 
moval of a public evil, still become, through unfore- 
seen particular circumstances of application, tres- 
passes or sanctions, in reality useless and obnox- 
ious; consequently inopportune, no longer rightful, 
no longer reasonable, no longer just, at least for the 
greater part of the citizens. 

What is to be done, if, after all honest means 
have been tried, the present Prohibition Law is not 
producing the expected good results, and continually 
proves to be increasingly a public failure? 

Let us answer with calm, logical human reason, 
free from all prejudices: “Such a law has lost the 
reason of its very existence, and should be abrogated 
or repealed, precisely for the same reason for which 
it was made: namely for the reason of the common 
weal and welfare.” 

But this does not mean that the State, because of 


the failure of the Prohibition Law and in the event 


of its abrogation, should not have recourse to other 


-more suitable means, perhaps less radical, but more 


adequate to obtain the true object, to be aimed at 
through this kind of legislation: Temperance in the 
use of alcoholic drinks. 

I leave this conclusion to the reflection of the 
readers of Social Justice, reiterating my initial pro- 
test: “My purpose in writing this study about the 
Prohibition Law was to point out, clearly and im- 
partially, all the different elements, both theoretical 
and practical, on this highly discussed question.” 
Conscious, at the same time, of this great practical 
truth: “A question well stated is half solved”.®) 

Before concluding, I should like to submit to my 
readers three most important texts, which inspired 
this entire study as maxims and which.are taken re- 
spectively: from the Apostle of the Gentiles, from 
the Master of Christian Philosophy, and from the 
Pope of the Social Question: 

1. “Scimus autem, quia bona est lex, si quis 
legitime ea utatur’—“But we know that the law is 
good, if a man use it lawfully” (1 Tim. 1,3): 

2. “Pertinet auctoritati publicae, ut in multitudine 
bonam vitam instituat, institutam conservet, conser- 
vatamque ad meliora promoveat.”—It is the duty of 
public authority to establish in the people a whole- 
some and befitting manner of life, to preserve this 
good order, when once established, and to lead to 
ever greater heights the life thus established and 


8) “Quaestio bene posita, semi soluta.” 
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preserved” (S. Thomas, de Regimine Principum, 
fabut, cap. 15). 

3. “Non plura suscipienda legibus, nec ultra pro- 
grediendum, quam incommodorum sanatio, vel 
periculi repulsio requirat.”—“The principle being, 
that the law must not undertake more, nor proceed 
further, than is required for the remedy of the evil 
or the removal of the mischief.” (Leo XIII, in 
Rerum Novarum § 26.) 

Fr. GRATIAN DESCHEPPER, O. M. Cap. 
Rome 


Disparity the Cause of Reduced 
Farm Credit 

That the farm-credit problem is not exclusively 
a problem in facilities, but is also a problem in risks, 
is the thesis of Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, in a discussion of farm-credit conditions 
in his annual report for 1930, as published in the 
1931 Yearbook of Agriculture. This discussion 
presents points and raises questions that are worthy 
of the serious consideration of farmers and of 
everybody interested in agricultural conditions and 
the welfare of farmers. 

“Farm-credit conditions were unfavorable this 
year,” Secretary Hyde says in beginning his dis- 
cussion of the subject. ‘Lowered farm-commodity 
prices interfered with the liquidation of loans, and 
reduced the supply of new credit in country banks. 
In the smaller country banks of the leading agricul- 
tural states, deposits dropped to the lowest level 
since 1922, Many banks failed in parts of the Mid- 
dle West and in some of the Southeastern states. 
Declining farm-land values affected the credit sta- 
tus of farmers and forced many to reduce their 
mortgages though they were ill prepared to do so.” 

He then shows that with allowance made for post- 
war changes in the value of the dollar, farm-land 
values in 1930 were 20% below the pre-war level, 
and continues: “Bank loans based on the shrinking 
security of farmers’ equities in their land were dif- 
ficult to liquidate. In areas affected by the drouth, 
credit facilities were strained, while the demand for 
credit, particularly for the purchase of feeds, in- 
creased.” 

Although the year saw the borrowing power of 
the farmers much reduced, Secretary Hyde declares 
that “this can not be attributed in any large measure 
to a lack of credit machinery or of credit institu- 
tions.” Enumerating these institutions, he says: 
_ “Agricultural credit facilities have been vastly im- 
_ proved in recent years. The Federal reserve act, by 
_ giving greater flexibility to our banking system, 

greatly strengthened the country banks as well as 
city banks. The Federal farm loan act of 1916 
an a sound policy of farm-mortgage finance, 
ugh long-term amortization loans. The federal 


Secretary Hyde then comes to his discussion of 
what he calls the risk factor in farm credit. More 
than 4,000 banking institutions in the agricultural 
areas have closed their doors since the post-war 
depression began, he points out. While some of} 
these failures may have been caused by errors inj 
banking methods and by poor banking management,} 
the underlying cause, he avers, “was the agricultural} 
depression, with its reduced farm-commodity prices} 
and its reduced farm valuations. Loans that had} 
seemed secure when made proved uncollectable.’§ 

“The farm-credit problem is merely a phase of 
the farm problem as a whole,” Secretary Hyde con- 
tinues. “Healthy credit conditions demand not merely 
sound credit institutions, but sound farm manage- 
ment and sound farm conditions. If the supply of 
farm credit is to be adequate and the cost low, far- 
mers and bankers must unite in action to lessen the 
hazards of the agricultural industry.” 

There is a large field for constructive activity by 
banking and credit institutions to correct these haz- 
ards, Secretary Hyde concludes. “Credit institu- 
tions cannot be expected to make loans at low rates 
where agricultural hazards are extreme,” he says, 
“but they can do something to reduce these hazards. 
They can urge better farm management when loans 
are being negotiated, and can offer special induce- 
ments for the promotion of side lines or other enter- 
prises calculated to strengthen the farm business.” 

Secretary Hyde is quite right in saying that the 
farm-credit problem is not exclusively a problem of 
facilities, and that it is merely a phase of the farm 
problem as a whole. But he falters badly when he 
concludes that the cure is better farm management 
to reduce the ordinary hazards of farming. This is 
equivalent to saying that the farm problem itself is 
only a farm-management problem—that farm pros- 
perity depends wholly upon the internal organiza- 
tion of the farms, and not upon the economic rela- 
tion of agriculture to other businesses and indus- 
tries. Such an implication is absurd. pe 

It is not the ordinary hazards of farming—such| 
as drouth, floods, frosts, hail, crop diseases, and 
insect pests—that have reduced farmers’ credit in 
these latter years. Farmers have always had the 
hazards to meet. Nor is the low state of farmer 
credit due to poor management of the internal affairs. 
of the farms. Poor farmers we have always w 
us, but the average in farm methods and busin 


measured by a com 
been acute. In Octo 
figures published 
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prices for things farmers buy was 126% of the pre- 
var average. Thus the index of the purchasing 
oower of farm products was only 54. This means 
that a given quantity of farm products in October 
ihis year would purchase only 54% as much of the 
things farmers buy as in the pre-war period. 

For the United States as a whole, farmers’ taxes 
mm 1930 were 266% of the pre-war level, the De- 
aartment of Agriculture reports. With the general 
evel of prices of farm products 25% below the pre- 
war average, and taxes more than two and one-half 
jimes as high, it will be seen that farmers are bear- 
mag a crushing burden of taxes. This has nothing 
co do with farm management. ; 

Price disparity is the principal reason why coun- 
rry banks have been drained of deposits, why so 
many of them have failed, and why those which are 
seft have so little money to loan. More going out 
(han coming in has been the condition in agricul- 
tural regions. Poor returns and falling values have 
seft poor security for the loans farmers already 
nave. No matter how much money might be avail- 
hble for farm loans, hundreds of thousands of far- 
mers could not give security for another nickel in 
‘oans. 

The plain truth is that farmers have been egre- 
giously exploited. They have been trading on un- 
equal terms, giving more than they get in return, 
uintil they are bled white. That is why farm-credit 
conditions are bad. Not only is the farm-credit 
problem merely a part of the farm problem as a 
whole, as Secretary Hyde says, but the farm prob- 
lem itself is only a part of the general economic 
problem. The real trouble is exploitation and profit- 
piling. Co-operationists believe that the cure is 
widespread co-operation, both in selling and buying 
—but to discuss the remedy here would be foreign to 
the purpose of this article. 

Another phase of the farm-credit problem not 
discussed by Secretary Hyde is the growing rigidity 
of the credit system. The time was 25 or 30 years 
ago when character was given large consideration in 
making loans. And if a farmer got into a pinch 
from hard times, he could arrange a little private 
moratorium directly with his creditors. But now 
banking is done according to hard and’ fast rules, 
rules laid down by law and banking-department .of- 
ficials. Collateral must meet certain stereotyped re- 
quirements. Sentiment and personal feelings have 
been squeezed out. The whole system is lacking in 
the old time “give.” 
In the federal farm loan system, for example, 

ds are issued against the mortgages. These 
bonds have been sold to the public. To default the 
interest on these bonds would be a serious thing. 
Therefore, the land banks must “crack down” on 
the borrowers, and any failure to make interest and 
amortization payments on time must be followed by 
foreclosure. The system is too rigid to permit of 
any leniency. ; 

The remedy for the growing rigidity of the farm- 
sredit system is for farmers to develop their own 
credit system. They can do this by starting in a 


small way with credit unions—but that, too, is an- 
other story. 

Secretary Hyde’s discussion of this subject in 
the latest Yearbook of Agriculture stops short of 
going to the root of the matter. The remedy must 
be much more fundamental than urging better farm 
management. A more satisfactory condition in farm 
credit will exist only when farmers receive a fairer 
share of the national income, and when they have a 
credit system that is less rigid, a system in which 
credit will not be withdrawn just when it is needed 
most. L. S. Herron, Editor, 

Nebraska Union Farmer 


Overproduction, They Say! 


There is no longer any debate as to the cause 
of farm depression. There are many burdens and 
maladjustments which have contributed, but one 
cause stands out above them all—overproduction. 
One year of overproduction is not, in itself, so 
serious, but ten years of it are more than any in- 
dustry can stand. Ruinously low prices, the nat- 
ural and inevitable result, of continuous overpro- 
duction, have enacted their heartless tragedies in 
every countryside in America, and in every ham- 
let and village dependent upon them. 

ArtHuR M, Hype, 
Secretary of Agriculture) 


Relating the experiences of “A Horseback Ride 
Through the Hinterland” of Kentucky, Tryfeina 
Carr records the following observations :?) 

“T met a woman at the intersection of Hal’s fork 
and Big creek. This is a spot miles from anywhere. 
She was on the second lap of a journey which had 
taken her to visit her folk twenty miles from home, 
over on Hell-for-Certain. She had done ten miles 
the day before, and ten more miles lay between her 
and her home on Holly branch. She was a widow, 


accompanied by her’ two least ones, a girl of nine 


and a boy of seven. Neither of the children wore 
shoes. The little girl got along well considering the 
rocks, but the boy limped painfully. ‘Stone bruise,’ 
his mother told me. 

“T was on horseback and had that day accom- 
plished twenty miles over a trail that was pure 
scenery. My legs were cramped from the stirrups, 
and I could not bear to ride while that poor little 
boy walked. I therefore vacated the saddle and put 
both the children in my place. They were little and 
thin. It was not a tight fit. 

“Leading the horse, I accompanied the mother, 


~ who was touchingly grateful and who told me some- 


thing of her story. Her husband had been dead 
two years. She owned no land, but farmed a piece 
of her brother-in-law’s. With the children’s help 
she managed to raise corn and potatoes to do them. 

“<Sight of mast this year,’ she told me. ‘Liga 
body only had a hawg ! ‘7 i 


I have traveled in Europe, Cuba, the Canal Zone 
and the Hawaiian Islands, and while visiting those 
countries, made a habit to learn the conditions under 
which laborers, tradesmen and peasants worked; 


1)From an address before the Eighth Annual Conference 
of Major Industries, New York City, Oct. 21, 1931. 

2)Chic. Daily Tribune, Aug. 23, 1931. 

3)Many a poor body would have a hog, except for the 
hogs who have their feet in the trough. 
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upon my return home, I concluded that the share 
cropper in the cotton belt was the poorest man I 
had ever seen and that his family had fewer good 
things of this world than does the family of any 
other class of persons. 


In 1931, the share cropper has done better, in this 
state, and made more money and is in better finan- 
cial condition than is the owner of land, who depends 
upon the product and rents of his farm to pay his 
obligations, including taxes. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of land in this state, improved and 
unimproved, were sold last year for the taxes and 
more will go delinquent next year. 

Jupcr C. F. GREENLEY, 
in Brinkley (Ark.) Argus *) 
pak 

I was sent here by the Montana State Tuberculosis 
Association. The U.S. Public Health Service pays 
$125 a month for salary and expenses for three 
months. I went out to the schools and examined the 
children, asking all the parents to be present; I gave 
talks to the parents, explaining how diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, defective teeth and eyes should be cor- 
rected. 

At the beginning I did not realize what the finan- 
cial conditions were. Everybody was clean and 
seemed well-dressed. They wore patched and darned 
and made-over clothes, and fathers and mothers 
both came to the meetings hungry to hear what I 
had to say and some had tears in their eyes. Many 
said: “Nurse, I know Johnnie is getting behind in 
his school work; I know he is losing weight, but 
for God’s sake, tell me what we are going to do. 
Now please tell us how we are to get this defect 
corrected. Last year my little girl was ten pounds 
underweight; this year she is twenty-two pounds 
underweight.” These are children ten and twelve 
yeats olds... 


One woman wrote the Red Cross for $1.80 to have 
a prescription filled for her husband. The Red 
Cross secretary did not realize how badly he needed 
it, or at least thought they needed it, and told them 
she was sorry but could enly give them food and 
clothing. The woman sold fifteen young hens and 
received $1.87 for all. Butter fat sells for fourteen 
cents and eggs at ten cents. A family of-twelve 


would have to sell their farm and everything on it — 


to raise enough money to have the children inocu- 
lated with toxin-antitoxin. . .. 


Many children could not attend school as their 
clothes and shoes were absolutely gone. One day 
when visiting a home I had talked for about thirty 
minutes about the feeding of children and the cor- 
rection of defects, the folks finally said: “Yes, they 
hang a man for killing his children, but if they starve 
to death or are slowly poisoned from defects that 
cannot be remedied due to lack of money, that’s all 
right. Guess it’s life.” 

Aacot Lian, R. N., in The Survey 

4) Sept. 10, 1931. 


_5)A Nurse Writes in From the Wheat Belt. N. Y,, 
Issue Oct, 15, 1931, p. 82. 


ths 


As the winter draws closer, we can easily see that i 
the destitution and poverty, which we spoke of in} 
our last appeal, is a reality, is indeed a certainty. | 

His Excellency (the Most Reverend J. C. Mc- 
Guigan, Archbishop of Regina, Sask.), returning { 
from his pastoral visit recently said: “I have per-§ 
sonally been the unhappy witness of the fact that } 
during my recent pastoral visitation, many children 
could not be confirmed because they had not suf-§ 
ficient—not to speak of suitable—clothing with} 
which to go to church.” | 

Conditions have not improved since. They are} 
getting worse; those who had hoped against hope, 
that they would even at the last moment have a} 
crop or at least some return from their labors, some- 
thing with which to keep their body and soul to-}j 
gether this winter, find their hopes blasted, and the } 
prospect of a crop vanished. The direness of the} 
situation therefore increases, and our need becomes } 
greater. In the name of Christian charity, we ask } 
you for help in the way of second hand clothing, 
blankets, bedding, etc., for the stricken people of 
Southern Saskatchewan. 

Thousands of people will suffer from lack of 
clothing and food this winter in the Western plains, 
children will be without the necessaries to attend 
school or church. It means that we are faced with 
a problem of gigantic proportions, that of taking 
care of thousands of families of poor people. 

Bureau of Federated Catholic 
Charities, Regina 


* Ke OK 


As against the nonsense of our Hydes, Longs, 
etc., one must go to the heathens for a common- 
sense and even Christian opinion regarding destitu- 
tion in the midst of plenty. Answering the question: 
“Ts production really excessive?” the Toyo Keizai 
Shimpo (Oriental Financial News), published in 
Japan, draws the following picture: 


“Hades, according to the Buddhist scriptures, is 
commonly depicted as a place where the dead who 
are suffering from hunger and thirst are surrounded 
with food and water, but are unable to satisfy them- 
selves as in trying to get some food or water they 
both become transformed into a mass of flames; but 
is the present world not perhaps such a Hell of 
Hunger and Thirst? There are masses, or to be 
more concise, there are tens of millions of people 
who have such a superfluous quantity of wheat about 
them that they are placed in a state of hunger, and_ 
who have such a large stock of raw cotton as to- 
almost freeze to death. Even by trying our best to 
look at things in the most favorable light, it would 
be utterly out of the question to expect anyone to” 
say that things are in a sound condition. Moreov 
it is impossible for this phenomenon to last forever 
Possibly due to their not stooping to notice thi: 
unsound state of affairs in the world, there are, 
strange to say, politicians and rulers who not o 
do not make any attempt to rescue the huge masse: 
of mankind from the sufferings of the Hades 
Hunger and Thirst, but who even go the ext 


=" . 


‘ S 
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ot adopting rigorous measures that are quite the 
reverse. As for example, the Bill proposed by the 
szovernor of the State of Louisiana, and which duly 
assed both Houses of the State Legislature for en- 
forcing a suspension of cotton cultivation during 
1932, as well as the proposal made by the U. S. A. 
szovernment to cut down one-third of the cotton 
talks, policies which will merely serve to aggravate 
the Hades of Hunger and Thirst in the world.’’*) 


Not in the Province of the 
Federal Government 

Unfortunately the depression has helped to ac- 
rentuate the trend toward State Socialism in our 
sountry. The masses are, in consequence, virtually 
peing taught to expect of the State in the future 
jorotection from the vicissitudes of life, irrespective 
pot the duty of the individual to provide for the pro- 
werbial rainy day. 

The N. Y. Times in a recent editorial on “Un- 
-mployment Insurance” stated: 


__ “The subject is made vital and contemporary in the United 
sStates by the pressure of hard times. The hard times will 
ass. Present distresses may be remedied with present 


rmeans; but the cruel lesson of adversity is teaching us . 


something this time. This nation cannot afford blindly to 
alternate between the heights of prosperity and the depths 
of depression. It must make preparation for the lean years.” 

With this statement of facts no one will quarrel, 
mor is the following demand per se objectionable: 

“There must be some form of unemployment insurance 
ased on actuarial calculations, wholly apart from ordinary 
or extraordinary charitable relief.” 

But while we consider it desirable, associations of 
samployers and employes, or organized industry, 
should provide unemployment insurance, which 
should be considered a remedy offering merely tem- 
porary relief, the editorial declares the State alone 
as able to do so properly: 

“Some great corporations, as notably in Rochester, are 
associated in systems of insurance for their employes; but 
jit is felt more and more that voluntary and sporadic effort 
avill not serve. The whole body of workers in the State 
must be protected, Only the State can undertake such an 
enterprise. Reluctant as many are or were to admit it, it 
is likely that the contribution of the State will have to be 
added to those of the employer and the employe.” 


The writer of the editorial surmises correctly 
that “against this proposed new social service of the 
‘State, conservatives will be apt to protest.” Not, 
however, because they do not realize the dire neces- 
sity of meeting a situation fraught with so many 
dangers of a moral and social nature, but rather 
because they believe the remedy a dangerous one. 
‘It would, in fact, postpone the inevitable recon- 
struction of the present system. State unemploy- 
ment insurance does not go to the root of things, 
ut is, what Sir William Beveridge has called it in 
nis recent essay, “Causes and Cure of Unemploy- 
jent,” an anaesthetic which relaxes both social and 


6) No, 1465, Sept, 5, 1931. The article, from which we 
uote, was reprinted in De Christelijke Werkgever, Ant- 
we '?P, Oct. 20. 


-as we would prefer to call it “common sin. 


unemployment insurance is not a matter the Federal 
Government should concern itself with: 

“Some impetuous persons are clamoring for Federal aid 
and a Federal system, but the welfare of the citizens of the 
several states is peculiarly their concern, and there shouid 
be no rash appeal to that long-suffering ‘general welfare 
clause’ in the Constitution.” 

Phis opinion we record with pleasure. The wel- 
fare of the citizens of the several states is, indeed, 
peculiarly the concern of the latter, but it is like- 
wise true that local public authority should not 
attempt to do what individuals, families, and other 
groups are well able to do for themselves. ‘“Qua- 
dragesimo anno” declares in this regard: 

“An individual should not be prevented from doing, what 
he may be able to accomplish through his own efforts with- 
out the assistance of others, nor should such efforts be as- 
signed to Society. It is likewise against justice to claim for 
the higher and larger soc'ety what minor and subordinated 
bodies may accomplish and carry out successfully.” 

Whenever public authority has transgressed this 
wise principle, Society and the State before long 
paid a heavy penalty. 

Ee Dake 


Warder’s Review 


Either the time has come, or in the present course 
of events it will soon do so, when not on!y a fervent 
Catholic, but even anyone who retains a natural love 
of justice, will feel compelled to withdraw from the 
crowd, and to wear a distinctive badge; he will feel 
the necessity of close alliance with Catholics whose 
goodness, proved by their virtuous lives, is beyond 
question; for unfortunately, even among Catholics 


there is cockle to be found among the wheat. 


ANTONIO ROSMINI, 
Founder of the Institute of Charity 


Well Worth Pondering 


The blight of indifference toward the great social 
problems displayed by Catholics suggested to Fr. 
C. C. Martindale, S. J., the following thoughts: 

“It is no good saying that I want Catholics to be mere 
philanthropists, and that an interest in housing, etc. is 
merely ‘natural,’ this-world stuff! It is not. For, I 
repeat, such conditions involve sin; and it is the Catholics’ 
duty not only to avoid sin but to prevent and destroy it; 
and Sin, like goodness, is not only personal, but social, and 
we can co-operate in social sin by condoning or disre- 
garding it, even if we do not engineer it. 

“I pray, then, for a very great awakening of the Cath- 
olic Social Conscience everywhere, for I do not disguise 
that it is even now in many ways or in many places, fast 
asleep. And I want definitely to bring this under the 
head of justice, not of charity; of sin and non-sin, not 
merely of perfection.” 


Weighty statements, which should make us pause 
and reflect on our responsibility for social sin, or 
” Even 
the most devout and serious-minded Catholics seem 
to lack a correct conception of their responsibility 


for “social sin.” And it seems entirely impossib'e 


to arouse Catholic groups to the performance of 
their duty in this regard. ; 
Consequently one may discover within a block 


A. 
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from a church, where a mission or novena is being 
conducted, conditions which are bound to result in 
sin. We are so imbued with individualism, referred 
to frequently in “Quadragesimo anno,” that we are 
unwilling to admit there must be a “common guilt” 
where there is ‘common sin,” or, to use Fr. Martin- 
dale’s expression, “social sin.” 


The Same Idea Revived 


It was quite early in the Industrial Revolution the 
members of the Fourth Estate discovered the Third 
Estate had arrogated to itself the major portion of 
the advantages attained through the revolution di- 
rected against the privileged classes of the old ré- 
gime. 

Writing in 1840 H. Collicz declared : 

“In the year 1789 the struggle between the Third Estate 
on the one hand and the nobility and the clergy on the 
other, had been carried on for some time. In the General 
Estates this struggle obtained to its official correct expres- 
sion. After that the Third Estate, that is the class of the 
citizens, or owners and capitalists, who were neither nobles 
nor priests, deprived the nobles and priests of their most 
important privileges. They did so in the name of the Nation 
but to the advantage of the bourgeoisie. Therefore, the 
Third Estate alone adopted the name Nation. The populace 
counted only in as far as they tilled the soil, labored in the 
shops and fought in a revolutionary manner for the advan- 
tage of the Third Estate. One remembers the celebrated 
brochure of Sieyes: ‘What is the Third Estate? Nothing! 
What Should It Be? Everything.’ ” 

Evidently compiled by German Communists and 
published by them in New York, in 1851, the “Ta- 
schenbuch der Revolution,” from which we quote 
these remarks, goes on to prove what this “all” 
means and what it had led to: “The mass is sepa- 
rated from the bourgeoisie, and amounts to nothing.” 
The aim of the revolutionary movement of the time, 
it is said, was this: “The mass must be everything 
and comprise the whole world.” 

This, as we know, is also the doctrine of Russian 
Bolshevism. Proving anew that an idea, once it has 
taken root in the mind of a generation, does not yield 
to ordinary efforts to extirpate it, provided condi- 
tions are favorable to its survival. We venture, the 
one referred to, now generally known as the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, will continue to disturb the 
peoples of the world for many generations to come. 


Committed to the Absolute State 

_ While Prince Bismarck was at the height of his 
fame and power, Paul de Lagarde, distinguished 
Orientalist and professor in the University of 
_ Gottingen, wrote his “Program for the Conservative 
Party of Prussia.” j (errivest 
1is program contradicts in a far-reaching man- 

the policies pursued by the powerful statesman, 


- against o 


bound to oppose it as an enemy, should the State 
attempt to force upon Religion its will. 

Because Protestantism has conceded too much in 
this regard, the truth-loving scholar, a Protestant, 
does not hesitate to declare: 

“In the last act of the satire-drama, beginning in Germany 
with Barbarossa!), Protestantism plays the chief role. It 
is necessary to be clear regarding this: the most obstinate 
opposition against the correct conception of the State will 
come from Protestantism, which would, without aid from 
the State, as it is in Prussia today, disappear from the 
scene in a short while. Because of this reason, Protestant- 
ism may retain the State in statu quo and permit it, under 
one pretext or another, to continue its present influence. 
Opposition against the absolute power of the State and 
opposition against Protestantism are inseparable.”2) 

Lagarde’s great intellect permitted him to per- 
ceive truths which to recognize is not granted nar- 
row, prejudiced minds. All sects, in fact, first strive 
to obtain the help of the secular power, while ulti- 
mately they yield supinely to its dictates. A 
Bishop Cannon, and others of his kind, are, more- 
over, at present demonstrating how deeply they too: 
are imbued with the idea that the status quo must 
be preserved at all hazards. 


Have We the Spirit Required for Self- 
Government? 

More than one page of Swiss history disproves 
any contention that Catholicism disqualifies a 
people for self-government or squelches the 
flame of true liberty which burns in every human 
heart. No people have a finer record as lovers 
and defenders of self-government than the Swiss, 
and whatever traditions of this nature they may 
have can ‘be traced back to mediaeval times. 

A former British Ambassador to America, 
Lord Howard of Penrith, in an article contrib- 
uted to the Saturday Review on “Britain, Amer- 
ica and the European Problem”, cites as an ex- 
ample for the possibility of some sort of peaceful | 
co-operation between nations a Swiss model 
which, “having been a surprising success on a 
small scale, might surely be attempted on an in- 
ternational one.” His reference is to a union 
between certain Swiss cantons of mediaeval 
times. Lord Howard writes: oe 

“So far back as 1291 insigni 
Schwyz, Uri and Unie be eae 
federation in defense of their rights and liberties. Freedo: 


loving men of the Alps drew up a document, the words 
which have a meaning for us today as vital as when t] 


were first drafted. 


“Honor and the public weal are promoted when lea 
are concluded for the proper establishment of peace a 
quiet. There is a truth which we are apt to overlo 
Seeing the malice of the age,’ the manifesto continues, | 
. .. have promised in good faith to assist each other ¥ 
every aid, with every counsel . . . with might and with 

nd all who may inflict on at n 


violence or injury.’ Acctio. 
on their liberties, and from 
sanest, most stable and th 
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“There we have our model,” declares the Brit- 
sh diplomat. “But have we the courage, the 
self-sacrifice, the common sense to adapt it to 
he urgent need of the moment?” That, indeed, 
§ the question, and on the answer to it de- 
yends the future of Christian civilization and 
culture, at least in those parts of the world for- 
netly known as the Occident. 


A Duty Wealth Neglects 


During a recent trip to Arkansas the Warder dis- 
covered to his dismay that last year’s drought had 
seft its impression on not a few men, women and 
thildren of that commonwealth, and likewise on 
jraft animals and cattle. While the Red Cross did 
grant food to those stricken people during the past 
winter, the supplies furnished merely sufficed to 
sustain life of those in need. Because nature sup- 
plied a plentiful crop this year, the price of cotton 
und all other commodities is so low that, while food 
¢Or man and beast is abundant, there will be no 
money to pay for clothing, taxes, interest, let alone 
cor comforts or luxuries. Business, in consequence, 
ss poor throughout that commonwealth, so richly 
endowed with natural resources of every kind. 

In Peking, on the other hand, the reply to the 
question ‘““How’s business?” is, we are told by a 
monthly, printed in the English language in that 
wncient capital of China, “The best for years.” 
Which condition is due, it seems, to an influx of 
wealthy tourists. The editorial in the August issue 
of Peking, from which we are quoting, declares: 

“Hotels have never been so active. Five world tourist 
parties up to July, each leaving about 300,000 dollars with 
mraders in antiques and handicrafts.” 

This money measure is said by the magazine-from 
hina to be important, “as tending to keep the native 
workmen in a flourishing condition, and to assure 
he continuance of venerable Chinese industries.” 
MWe are also reminded of the cultural angle. “’Thou- 
sands of people have seen Peking,” we are told, 
‘and now understand something of the artistic side 
of the nation.” But it seems questionable whether 
ourists, the majority of whom probably consisted of 
mericans, were warranted in spending a million 
und a half dollars on Chinese antiques and speci- 
ens of handicrafts at the present time, while agri- 
‘ulture, industry and commerce at home are in so 
precarious a condition. The injunction that one 
bhould do good to everyone, but especially to those 
»€ one’s own household, applies, we believe, in a 
ase of this kind. 

Half of the sum mentioned, expended here in 
.merica for articles of homecraft, such as are pro- 
luced in many sections of the country, would have 
enefited a large number of families and brought 
shine into many a home, besides granting en- 
ragement to those striving to develop the produc- 
of articles fashioned on hand looms or wrought 
native skill. In fact, native industry, the de- 
ment of which would be a godsend to many a 
yn of our country, could have been revived or 
irated in a number of states even with less 
alf the money, much of which was un- 
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doubtedly of American origin, a part of our “na- 
tional wealth,” spent in Peking on Chinese wares. 

The rich of today must learn, and before is too 
late, that their wealth is not theirs to do with what 
they please. There are social obligations attached 
to wealth, which no one, possessed of property, has 
a right to shirk. To provide the opportunity to work 
and earn a living to those in need, is a duty incum- 
bent on wealth, preceding the right to accumulate 
more wealth. 


Contemporary Opinion 


The fundamental cause of this defection from the 
Christian law in social and economic matters, and of 
the apostasy of many workingmen from the Catholic 
Faith which has resulted from it, is the disorderly 
affection of the soul, a sad consequence of original 


sin, the source of these and of all other evils. 
Pivse< 


Except in war-time, when the whole nation may 
be united in self-defense or the lust of conquest, 
the term Will of the People is something of a mis- 
nomer. The bulk of the people are almost invar- 
iably passive in political matters, and what really 
makes itself felt is the support (or opposition) of an 
active-minded and generally well-organized minority. 

Sat. Review, 
London 


Economics have always played a far larger part 
in politics than any. recognized historian allowed. 
King Charles’s head fell as a result of the fiat of the 
London merchant princes, for instance, not at all in 
the romantic and revolutionary way that the his- 
torian would have you believe. But if that was true 
of events in the past, it is doubly true of what is 
occurring to-day. The Soviet (as the Five Year 
Plan should at once suggest) is a business man’s, 
or economist’s republic, but wherever you look, 
politics spell more and more economics, and nothing 
else—except such politics as pure economics in- 
volve, and so much of human impulse as they allow. 

WYNDHAM LEwIs, 
in Time and Tide’) 


The conclusion seems inevitable that if the prob- 
lem of depression is to be dealt with seriously, some 
device must be employed to stimulate greater thrift 
among the masses during prosperous periods. It is 
here that the core of the problem lies. Timely thrift 
would prevent the development of those excesses 
which breed disorders. The substitution of orderly 
saving would smooth out, to some extent at least, 
the ups and downs of the trade cycle, causing pros- 
perity to be less prosperous and depression less seri- 
ous. While it is hardly to be expected that the 
practice of thrift during periods of employment 
would completely remove the cyclical element in 
business or prevent all unemployment, the thrift 


1) Writing on “Youth Politics.” 


So 
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habit would strengthen the reserve position of the 
workingman and so contribute something toward 
the maintenance of his independence in periods of 
slack business or whenever jobs became scarce. 
GrorcE EF. PuTNAM, 
in Atlantic Monthly *) 


At the Reformation, a struggle for faith without 
works was precipitated and Thomas Cranmer, arch- 
bishop, but not martyr—took the path of less resist- 
ance little by little. Today, there is going on a 
“reformation” of morals. It may well be that the 
medical profession must bear the responsibility of 
speaking authoritatively to the people, or else, of 
imitating Cranmer, by taking the path of least re- 
sistance and condoning the evils to which humanity 
is naturally inclined. If so, the golden thread of 
Christian tradition that has been woven in and out 
of medicine from the days of St. Luke, will be 
broken. There was a time when the Catholic Uni- 
versities of Pavia, Padua, Paris, and Bologna were 
as familiar to our English physicians as are the 
Johns Hopkins or New York medical schools today. 
Doctors as a profession will remember their tradi- 
tion is to do what is best for the patient, morally 
as well as physically. They have broken away from 
the tradition of old Rome when physicians were 
slaves of rich nobles and panderers to their pa- 
tients: It would be deplorable if, freed from one 
slavery, we become slaves instead to the interpreters 
of a democracy that operates unconscious of Chris- 
tian culture. 

Dr. W. J. O’Donovan, 
O.BE 5, Mad, MoR..G.: Bay 


One of the most hopeful signs in India today is 
that people are thinking in terms of villages. Since 
we came into contact with the West we had almost 
forgotten that India is a land of villages. Nearly 
ninety per cent of the population is rural, and over 
seventy-three per cent are raw material producers. 
One of the great differences between the Western 
civilization and ours is that our civilization takes its 
root from rural life while in the West the mode of 
living is fashioned by royal Courts situated in large 
cities. The life of the Courts trickles down from 
the kings to the feudal lords and from the feudal 
lords to the squires and from the squires to the yeo- 
men. Even in the republican days of ancient Greece 
it was the city that called the tune. Therefore, to 
this day, Western civilization is an urban civiliza- 
tion.?) In India the centre of life has always been 
the village. Though we have had monarchs who 
have lived in splendor in cities yet the villages have 
never yielded up their independence. The monarch 


1)October, 1931, The Hardened Arteries of Business, 

2) Skin Specialist to the London Hospital and General 
Secretary of the Guild of SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian, 
in his address to the meeting of the Guild, during the 
eg Medical Association annual gathering, at East- 

urne, 

3) This is true of Italy and France to a much greater de- 
gree than of the Germanic countries. of Europe.—Ed, S.J. 


has always been only the defender and patron of | 
arts and culture. The village ideal and simplicity of | 
life commanded the respect of all, and farming was | 
held sacred. Towns and cities were there only “a 
distributing agents of village products. Urban ar-} 
rogance was as yet unknown. With the contact of | 


the West, those of us who cail ourselves educated | 


| 


gave up our line of evolution and attempted to su- 
perimpose Western urban civilization on the rural 
foundation of India; and the result is the mess we 
are in. The purpose of opening rural reconst aaa 
tion classes appears to me to be a clear indication of 

the recognition that we had taken the wrong turn- 

ing and of the desire to build afresh on the old plan. | 


Mr. J. C. KUMARAPPA in 
The Madras Journal of Co-operation*) 


What causes crime in this country? Colonel 
Henry Anderson, a Virginia lawyer, and a member 
of the disbanded Wickersham Commission, de- 
clares the American people themselves are really, 
after all, responsible through their greed and their 
crime-fostering slums. 

“The American people,” declares Colonel Ander- 
son, “acquired in its virgin state what is in many 
respects the most favored and fruitful area of the 
world’s surface. They have existed as an independ- 
ent people for only the short period of 150 years. 
Within this time they have destroyed the original 
occupants of the soil, or driven them from their 
lands with little regard for their rights. 

“They have converted substantially all of this 
great area, with its immense natural resources, from 
public into private ownership. 

“They have exploited these resources for private 
gain to an extent which, in some instances, at least, 
already threatens exhaustion. 

“They have created the widest spread between 
the extremes of wealth and poverty existing in the 
Western world. 

“They have developed degrading slums in the 
cities and ignorant, underprivileged areas in the 
rural districts, which stand as menaces to social 
health and dangers to social order. . 

“They have created the largest body of laws and 
the most complex system of government now in ex- 
istence as restraints and controls upon individual 
and social conduct, but every stage in their develop- 
ment has been characterized by a large and ever- 
increasing degree of lawlessness and crime.” 

Colonel Anderson advocates “prompt and effec- 
tive action to remove slums in our cities”... . “to 
make environment a source of encouragement i 
stead of irritation against and antagonism to the 
cial organization.” Furthermore, he says, “thet 
should be a thorough and courageous re-examina 
tion of the principles and structure of our socie 
political, legal and economic systems.” 


The Pennsylvania Commonweal®) 
4) Oct. 1931, p. 239, oc re. <tc 
5) Oct..1931, 5. nalts = hag 


; CATHOLIC ACTION 

Several successful meetings were conducted by 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems 
luring the present fall. The first one in connection 
with the convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, held at Rochester, N. Y., the other 
ne at Milwaukee, on November 16-17. 

Two members of its Executive Committee were on the 
rogram of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, held at 


Wichita. They discussed problems of rural economics in 
the light of “Quadragesimo anno.” 


__A new Sisterhood has been organized at Bad 
Deutsch-Altenburg in Lower Austria. Its mem- 
joers, who are called the Sisters of Sacrifice for 
[Jesus, are to practise poverty amongst the poor 
with the intention of leading back to Christ a pro- 
detariat estranged from God and the Church. 

_The new Sisterhood is symptomatic of European condi- 
itions, where the masses are not merely indifferent regard- 
ung religion, as they are in our country, but positively 
umimical towards it. It is therefore that in France, Austria 
vand Germany attempts are now being made to wean from 
zatheism and once more win for Christ these unfortunate 
yvictims of the materialistic doctrines and the capitalistic 


“injustices to whose influence they were subjected during 
ithe past hundred years. 


In the most appropriate setting possible, a Cathe- 
-dral town in Bretagne, St. Brieuc, the Third Con- 
gress of the Apostolate of the Sea was held earlier 
fn the fall. Msgr. Serrand, Bishop of St. Brieuc 
sand Treguier, welcomed almost 150 delegates, in- 
ccluding ten members of the Apostolatus Maris In- 
| fei Council, headed by Admiral Sir E. 
Charlton. 

On the Sunday morning delegates attended Mass in the 
| Beorch of Notre Dame de 1’Esperance and offered up Holy 


)}Communion for deceased seamen. High Mass in the Ca- 
ap im was celebrated by Msgr. Serrand, and there was 


an immense congregation of Breton seamen and their fami- 
lies, and numerous clerical and lay workers in the French 
! Sea-A postolate. 


England has in the Apostolic League an organiza- 
ition particularly fitted to the needs of a generation 
«dragging its anchor or already helplessly drifting. 
°The promises taken by its members reveal its pur- 


SEC; 
- (1) I promise to increase my knowledge of the Faith, 
eespecially by private reading and by attending public in- 
» structions. 

(2) I promise, when prudence suggests, to answer ques- 
(tions and objections, and never, through fear or shame, to 


rremain silent about the Faith, _ : : 

(3) I promise to try to bring Non-Catholics to Mis- 
‘sions, Instruction Classes and Services. * 
(4) I promise to provide them with suitable Catholic 
| literature according to my means. 

(5) I promise to pray for all Non-Catholics, and espe- 
\cially for those in whom I am personally interested, and 
» offer my Communion for them at least once a month, 


( 
t TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 

The annual report submitted to President Nich- 
s Murray Butler, of Columbia University, by 
an J. W. Barker, of the School of Engineering, 
phasizes the thought that the engineer should be 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


more than an expert technician or constructor. Ac- 
cording to Dean Barker, the tendency in engineer- 
ing is shifting from an industrial emphasis to hu- 
man problems, including unemployment, produc- 
tion control and general economic stability. Future 
industrial leaders, who are today the students in 
the engineering schools, must be trained to appre- 
ciate that there are “greater problems to be solved 
than the merely technical ones,” although a proper 
balance must be maintained, as “only through tech- 
nical progress will the means become available to 
attack the other problems.” 

“It is highly desirable that we should continually keep our 
pedagogical methods flexible to meet the cnanges in condi- 
tions which arise,’ Dean Barker reported. ‘Particularly is 
this true at the present time when our Western civilization 
is approaching one of the most important crossroads in his- 
tory, a crossroad where it is to come into more or less vio- 
lent conflict with another civilization in the East and 
founded upon a radically different thesis.” 


PROMOTING CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
NATIONS 

The Committee, which has for its purpose the 
fostering of cultural relations with Latin America, 
and which conducts annual Seminars in Mexico, 
is engaging in a new undertaking. “This year, in 
addition to the annual Seminars,” its Executive Di- 
rector Mr. Hubert C. Herrig writes, “we are plan- 
ning supplementary institutes for travel and study— 
little trips of ten days duration for small selected 
groups of people.” They will be directed by Sr. 
Enrique Aguirre, resident representative in Mexico 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 


-America. Regarding these journeys to Mexico, the 


round letter says: 

“We have planned two December trips so that they will 
center around joyous occasions when all Indian and 
Spanizh Mexico unite in festivities which express best 
the color and vividness of the Mexican spirit. December 
12th this year is not only the great feast day of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, it is the Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of her apparition. Already Indians in the remotest recesses 
of the Mexican mountains are planning the long pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of the Indians’ Virgin. Here is the 
stuff of pageants, a simple folk celebration of a simple 
faith. Twentieth century Americans can for a few days 
step back into a medieval life. The second of the ‘Viajes’ 
will take place in the Christmas season. The markets, the 
‘fiestas’, the Christmas ‘Posada’, a home festival which 
the casual tourist never enters, will relate the group to 
the authentic culture of Mexico.” 


THE SLUM 

If the slum areas of American cities are to be 
reclaimed and made into healthful and desirable 
home districts, the aid of private enterprise will 
have to be enlisted, in the opinion of Abram Gar- 
field, architect, of Cleveland, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Blighted Areas and Slums of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and 


Home Ownership. . 


“The main object of our committee,” Mr. Garfield said, 
“is to find some means by which private enterprise can be 


encouraged to rebuild slum areas, not as a philanthropic 


venture but as a good business investment. Philanthropic 
effort working alone is not sufficient to do away with the 
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country’s slums. In spite of the immense private fortunes 
that have been spent, virtually nothing effective has been 
done toward solving the problem as a whole. 

“Whatever is done must be done on a big scale, and that 
is why we feel that private enterprise collaborating with 
government is essential. Presumably before the business 
man will undertake to transform slum areas into desirable 
residential quarters, as a business, he must be shown that 
there is a profit in such action. The Committee believes 
that slums are expensive. Certainly they are to the com- 
munity—in extra policing requirements, in fire costs, and 
in social relief outlay, to mention only a few items. The 
problem is to determine whether they are not in the long 
run expensive to the property owner immediately involved.” 


INDENTURING OF PRISONERS 

County officials in the State of Arkansas have 
adopted a plan to lease prisoners to commercial and 
agricultural employers at a wage of 75 cents a day. 
This sum to apply on the fines of the men who are 
unable to pay them and have been sent to jail for 
that reason. The county is to receive fifty cents 
a day for each prisoner and allow employers 25 
cents a day for feeding each man. ‘This system is 
alleged to relieve the county of the expense of feed- 
ing the prisoners. The taxpayers will not benefit. 
The prisoners will not benefit. 


Organized Labor is opposing the plan; their publications 
declare: “It is time for the worker, the union man, the 
free man to rise and denounce this policy of Arkansas. 
It is time to shout so all the world may hear that. union 
men and women will not allow free men to become slaves 
and vassals. 

“This sort of thing must be nipped in the bud, or the 
tiny trickle through the dyke may become a roaring, tear- 
ing monster and destroy all that lies before it.” 


. 


RACIALISM 

A raging mob of lynchers at Snowhill, Maryland, 
three times thwarted in their attempts to wreak 
vengeance on Yuel Lee, 60-year-old Negro alleged 
to have murdered a white farmer and his family 
(he had been taken to Baltimore to prevent lynch- 
ing) spent their fury.on Bernard Ades, an attorney 
retained by the International Labor Defense to de- 
fend the colored man, and his two aids, Helen Mays, 
a white woman, and Oscar Rabowsky, the lawyer’s 
secretary. 


The mob attacked the three persons on two occasions, 
tearing their clothing, beating them with sticks ae bru- 
tally pummeling the white woman. Only half-hearted pro- 
tests against the outrage were made by deputy sheriffs. — 

_ Ades had gone to Snow Hill to seek a change of venue 


_ for the prisoner on the ground that Lee would not be 


_ given a fair trial there, A change of venue was ultimately 
granted. 


=) Oe 
; LYNCHING 
ndemnation of lynching and weakness of 


ag? 


law 


“possibly” so. Hasty trials and “legal lynching” 
also were condemned. 

The Commission listed as findings of a year’s survey 
that: 

1. There is real doubt of guilt of at least half the vic- 
tims of mob violence. R 

2. Fewer than one-fourth of the persons lynched since 
1890 have been accused of assaults upon white women. 

3. Claims that lynchings are necessary because courts do 
not convict Negroes for their crimes are fallacious. 

4. Mob leaders can be identified without difficulty, al- 
though grand jury indictments seldom are brought. 

5. Lynching is most frequent per tens of thousands of 
Negro population in sparsely settled areas. 

6. There is a direct relationship between lack of edu- 
cation, low economic status and lynching danger. 

Illustrations of what it termed “legal lynchings”’ were 
cited by the Commission, together with instances of hasty 
trials and “foredoomed convictions” under mob pressure. 

In some cases, the report says, officials actually bar- 
gained with mobs and had “bought off’ the leaders with 
promises of speedy conviction and execution. 


CO-OPERATION 

For the half year ending June 30 the Community 
Co-operative Oil Co., Faribault, Minn., made a net 
gain of $8,600.77 on sales of $51,686.48, which 
amounts to 16.6c on the dollar of sale, or 73.1c on 
the dollar of investment. : 

The financial statement of the Eau Claire Co- 
operative Oil Co., Eau Claire, Wis., shows an un-— 
divided profit for 1930 of $8,266.39, a permanent 
surplus of $6,495.27, capital stock of $5,100.00 and~ 


sales of $160,000.00. ; 
_ The Eau Claire Co-operative Oil Co. is one of the oldest 
in Wisconsin, having been started by the Equity Farmers 
in Eau Claire County in 1922. 


; 
@ 


The development of a “Co-operative Hospital” at 
Elk City, Oklahoma, is related by Dr. M. Shadid in 
Co-operation for November. It was founded by the 
Co-operative Health Association of Elk City, and 
the author believes it to be the first co-operative 
hospital in the United States. It is owned and con 


$15.00, Total cost of confinement with best hospital fa 
ties was $32.50.” _ ; 
As far as the article reveals the organization ope 


the Co-operative Hospital observes the Rochdale pr 
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barrow for less than the $1.50 that the railroads are al- 
lowed,” he said. “In the Carolinas, the co-operatives are 
moving cotton by truck 150 miles for $1.50.” 


While Mr. Moore was testifying at the southern 
hearings, another co-operative leader, Robin Hood, 
Secretary of the National Co-operative Council, ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington to testify that the average farmer 
pays $200 a year freight. 

“The farmer pays this either in higher prices for what 
he buys, or lower prices for what he sells,’ Mr. Hood 
said. “He doesn’t pay it direct to the railroad agent, but 
he pays it. Farm products are worth one-fifth less than 


they were before the war, but freight rates on them are 
55 per cent higher.” 


CHAIN STORES 


Chain stores and jobbers increased their share in 
‘the candy trade of the Nation while independent re- 
‘tailers became less important as distribution chan- 
nels during 1930, according to the report of a sur- 
vey just issued bp the Department of Commerce. —. 

Although sales of confections by manufacturers declined 
2 per cent in quantity and 7.7 per cent in value during the 
year, the candy trade is°reported to have made a favorable 


showing in the face of adverse business conditions and 
unfavorable weather, according to the announcement. 


The 159,826 chain stores in the United States, be- 
ing about 10 per cent of all stores in the country, 
do 21% per cent of the total retail business, and in 
1929 chain store sales aggregated in value $10,771,- 
984,034 of the $50,033,850,792 worth of sales made 
by all retail establishments, according to a state- 

ment issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
: There are 7,046 chain store organizations in all. Sales of 


ese chains for the year 1929 are the basis of the Census 
compilations. 


OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


_ A firemen’s training program, which it is claimed 
will result, if adopted, in material reduction in the 
daily fire loss in this country, of 30 lives and $1,- 
500,000, is outlined in a bulletin just issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Fire de- 
‘partments are turning their attention more and 
more to training firemen in the measures necessary 
to the protection of property on fire from water and 
ther damage. This work also has emphasized the 
for more technical information on the part of 


In many cities of the United States educational or train- 


ave built drill towers and are training their men in 
equipment. 


ocational edu- 


of the Fed- | 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 

Changes undertaken by a number of British in- 
dustries from a 6-day or 5%4-day to a 5-day week 
are described in the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops (1930). The 
changes have been accomplished not by a shortening 
of hours, but by a redistribution of Saturday time, 
sometimes equally over the other five days of the 
week at the beginning or end of a day, but more 
generally the extra hours are added to Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the recognized best days 
for output. 


Advantages claimed for the employer in this system 
include a reduction in overhead charges, opportunity for 
Saturday maintenance and repair work without overtime, 
faster deliveries, reduction of absenteeism, and improved 
timekeeping. The workers are thought to benefit from a 
long week-end for recreation or for home duties, the sav- 


ing of one day’s transportation cost, and an improvement 
in health. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Unemployment insurance in some form is favored 
by 87 per cent of textile executives taking part in 
an open forum on the subject conducted by Textile 
World. Of those in favor half prefer insurance 
sponsored by individual concerns and are opposed to 
any governmental intervention; nearly 40 per cent 
believe that if industry does not or cannot soon meet 
the emergency it will be up to government to do 
something about it. The chief argument of this 
latter group is that in mechanized industry the in- 
dividual is often unable to take care of himself in 
a crisis. 

The opposing 13 per cent were ranged against unem- 
ployment insurance mainly because of the possibility of 


government intervention which, they believe, would re- 
strict individual independence. 


RESTRICTION OF PRODUCTION 
Although declaring himself to be “in full sympa- 
thy with the plight of the cotton farmers of the 
South,” Governor O. Max Gardner, of North Caro- 
lina, has announced that he is not in accord with the 
methods to be sought to remedy the situation at the 
conference of southern Governors at Jackson, Miss. 
Governor Gardner said he did not believe legislation by 


the states to provide uniform acreage reduction would prove 


effective, and further stated that it will not be necessary — 
for his state to enact such a law. He said the growers ~ 
in North Carolina next year will still further reduce their — 
acreage of cotton as well as tobacco, and that it is bette 
to let the situation work itself out normally and natu 


3 STRIKE-BREAKING ri 

_ What sums corporations will spend for the - 
of professional strike-breakers was revealed du: 
the trial of one Peter DeVito, charged with ev 
of payment of the income tax in the Federal 


©ur Lady’s Bishop 
VII. 


As a Redemptorist the Archbishop had pledged 
himself to labor for the most abandoned. Of course 
this obligation ceased upon his appointment as 
Bishop. Still God never forgot the heroic resolve 
that William Gross had made as a novice in the 
convent-chapel of Annapolis. Thus, He arranged 
that during the 25 years of his episcopal career, the 
Bishop’s lot should be among the despised Ne- 
groes of Georgia and now among the equally de- 
spised Indians of Oregon. 

It is not within our sphere to describe how in- 
competent statesmen of our land hopelessly bungled 
the Indian Problem, and how corrupt commissioners 
even deprived the Red Man of the miserable pittance 
which the Government allowed him. Suffice it to 
say that our treatment of the Indian is a sad story, 
forming, as it does, one of the blackest pages 
in American history. The only redeeming feature 
of that story was the success gained by self-sacrific- 
ing priests and religious, especially the Jesuit Fa- 
thers, to whom Senator Vest of Missouri, an 
acknowledged authority on Indian affairs, paid the 
following high tribute: “I am a Protestant by 
birth and education, but I must confess that the 
Jesuit svstem is the only practical one for the In- 
dians. Wherefore the Jesuits, more than any others, 
have been crowned with success.” 

It was the Jesuits, then, whom Archbishop Gross 
sought to obtain for the Indians on Oregon reserva- 
tions. In this he was successful, and the real task 
of “Catholicizing” the once savage red man was now 
seriously begun. The Archbishop won the con- 
fidence of the Indians by securing from the Govern- 
ment agents a certain redress of grievances. These 
officials likewise promised financial support to the 
schools for Indians, which Archbishop Gross con- 
templated building. When the work was nearing 
completion, however, sectarian bigotry broke forth, 
and so influential were the fanatics that the expected 
governmental subsidies never arrived. 

We may well sympathize with the distressed pas- 
tor when he wrote on the eve of the 1892 elections: 
“We are all suffering greatly in our Indian schools. 
If Mr. Harrison is re-elected to the Presidency, then 
the Catholic schools among our poor Indians will 
all disapnear.” Fortunately, Mr. Harrison was de- 
feated. The party next coming into power was a 
little more tolerant and liberal. Thus it came to 
pass that the Catholic schools were saved to the 


Indians and the work among them continued, at 


least in some measure, to prosper. 

In an interesting letter Archbishop Gross hints 
at one of the most trying difficulties of the Indian 
missions. Ironically he writes: “But it is among 
the Indians, that woman’s rights are enjoyed to per- 
fection. For the squaw has the right to cultivate 
their (the Indians’) fields and raise the vegetables 
and tobacco. The noble Indian is above such triv- 
ialities. But he generously condescends to eat the 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 
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vegetables and smoke the tobacco, and you may be 
sure that his share of them is the lion’s share. If 
the tent is to be moved to another camping-ground, 
it is the woman’s right to fold the tent, then strap it 
to her back, and as she trudges along under its 
weight her noble lord rides aside of her, deeply medi- 
tating on the rights of woman. The Indian does all 
the hunting, but the squaw has the splendid right 
of bringing home as well as she can, the buffalo, 
deer and other game which he has shot. Her noble 
lord occasionally beats the squaw, but then, you see, 
it is merely to impress on her the remembrance that 
she belongs to the weaker sex. ... In the afternoon 
the Indians came around in a body to pay their 
respects to their Archbishop. Only the men were 
admitted, the squaws huddled on the outside in the 
pouring rain, this being another of woman’s rights.” 

To remedy this lamentable state of affairs Our 
Lady’s Bishop in all his sermons constantly eulogized 
Mary, the Mother of God, the only sinless creature 


‘of a sinful race. He spread her pictures and medals 


among these still half-savage people. Thus grad- 
ually, the Indian woman was restored to the sphere 
for which God had destined her, to be the com- 
panion, not the slave of man. 


In the nineties of the last century, after a hur- 
ried trip to Oregon, a well-known writer on Church 
History boldly asserted that the Church there had 
not kept progress with the population. The editor 
of the Armen-Seelen-Fruend, a monthly, entered 
a vigorous denial of this rash charge by citing the 
statistics mentioned in our last article. And the 
writer concluded with touching loyalty: “We can 
point with pardonable pride to the activity of our 
esteemed Archbishop and his watchfulness over 
the flock entrusted to his care. But this progress of 
the Catholic Church is not startling when we con- 
sider the zeal of the Archbishop. Who is there 
that does not recall the many long and extremely 
arduous journeys which he still undertakes to bring 
the consolations of religion to the farthest and most 
abandoned missions? His life has not infrequently 
been endangered on his visits to the seacoasts in 
Southern Oregon and on the equally fatiguing trips 
across the desert, east of the Cascade Mountains. 
What Bishop or Archbishop would venture to spend 
the night in the open air, in places inhabitated by 
wild beasts and where the parched traveler vearns 
for, but cannot obtain, a drink of fresh water?” 

That this editor was not exaggerating is proven | 
from the Archbishop’s own correspondence. “We 
took,” he tells us, “the old-fashioned stage at 2 p. 


my hat.” 
- But unfortunately Archbishop Gross and his 0 


companion, a young priest, missed the road ani 
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were lost in “a vast desert of indescribable bleak- 
ess.” Over rocky canyons and up sandy hills 
they urged their tired horses, but though they 
strained ‘their eyes, they could see no friendly abode, 
110 traveler to guide them. 


Even now their misfortunes were not at an end, 
‘for the Archbishop continues: “We were passing 
ilown a wild and rugged canyon, when all at once 
yur wagon broke down. How it happened, I do 
hot know. For I must have been stunned—cast out 
pf the wagon, I found myself under it—The two 
‘tront aliéels had broken off from the wagon and 
the horses were running off with them. I looked up 
and saw my companion in hot pursuit of the horses, 
which he soon captured. But how were we to re- 
pair our carriage! Well, we tied it up with a piece 
»f rope as well as we could. But the fear haunted 
11s, will that suffice? Can we hope to reach our jour- 
ey’s end with such a broken-down vehicle? Sup- 
ose one of our horses would drop dead! Suppose 
ur wagon should have another smashup!” 

_ With such thoughts as these running through their 
minds the two travelers anxiously pushed on. Night- 
fall found them sound in body but far removed from 
their destination. Spreading out their buffalo robe, 
and covering themselves with a blanket, they pre- 
nared to spend the night. “We listened,” says the 
‘Archbishop, “‘to the cries of the coyote, the fox and 
other wild animals, anything but an agreeable sere- 
nade. But I dreaded more the rattlesnakes with 
which this country abounds. A tired man, however, 
seems to lose the sense of fear, and it seemed to 
me that I was afraid of nothing and gradually fell 
asleep.” 

The next morning they chanced to meet two other 
ravelers and were directed aright. We may judge 
of the Archbishop’s joy at his delivery, from his own 
vords, in describing the famous Lake Albert: “My 
were delighted at the beautiful sheet of water 


ippling of the waves as they beat against the shore 
as beautiful music to my ears. Why even that 
st unpoetic animal, the cow, seemed lovely !” 

Archbishop Gross stresses in his humorous way 
ther difficulty of this nomadic life. 
ly fancy,’ > he writes, “that our food is not a la 
nonico. A couple of eggs this morning without 
alt, a cup of coffee without milk, and a piece 
read was my breakfast. My next meal was at 


1 fond of cigars, for when Ly Lae: got 2a 
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iter the dreary dryness of the desert; and the soft — 
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; ing.” 


clock and consisted of a cup of coffee, some 


ithout salt, and some dried apples! Iam glad | : este eats. of the state were ae as 


When the priests of his diocese, noticing how pre- 
maturely grey their Pastor had become, “urged him 
to take a vacation, the Archbishop replied: “A va- 

cation cannot be had i in my diocese, for wherever I 
go, I cannot refuse the work which is pressed upon 
me.” And when the time for the “ad limina” visit 
to Rome came around, we find him rather anxiously 
writing: “Though these visits have always been 
agreeable and most enjoyable, somehow I hate to be 
so long absent and so far away from my diocese.” 
Cardinal Gibbons’ words to a newspaper reporter at 
the time of the Archbishop’s death (as all who knew 
the Archbishop could readily testify) were but the 
plain, unvarnished truth: “He was an untiring mis- 
sionary first in Georgia and then in Oregon, and 
lost his strength by zealous work in behalf of Chris- 
tianity; he was indomitable in the sevrice of God 
and died from hard work.” 


Mention has already been made of the hostile 
attacks launched against the Catholic Schools of 
Oregon. But the reader must not conclude there- 
from that all the Protestants of the state were 
hopelessly bigots. On the contrary, the vast major- 
ity of them evidenced a broad and friendly spirit of 
tolerance toward their less-favored Catholic breth- 


ren, due, in no small measure, to the geniality and 


tactfulness of Archbishop Gross. Indeed, be- 
cause of these amiable qualities, the prelate con- 
stantly received invitations to address audiences 
exclusively Protestant. For example, after a 
strenuous day traveling, preaching and confirming, 
he informs us: “I received a pressing invitation from 
a village, some miles off, from the Protestants, to 
lecture to them. It is surely very touching to see 
these poor wanderers spontaneously ask a Catholic 
prelate to preach for them. I was very tired by the 
morning, but how could I refuse these poor ones 
purchased by the blood of our Lord Jesus! So I 
drove over in the evening. The church was packed. 
There is not a Catholic living in the place. It was 
the first time that the majority of them had ever 
heard a Catholic sermon. A short time ago I © 
preached to another Protestant audience in a 
slice ete Church ; at the close of the sermon, the x 


Thus, on the occasion. Ne ‘the Miva Jubilee 
Archbishop Gross’ episcopal consecrati 
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A Fitting Memorial 

An unusual tribute to the memory of lay pioneers 
of a parish, in the shape of a tablet of white marble, 
with gold lettering, was erected many years ago in 
St. Mary’s church in Fort Wayne, Ind. Measuring 
some 14 x 20 inches, the slab, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, inconspicuously placed in 
the vestibule of the present edifice, though probably 
more prominently displayed in an earlier structure, 
records the names of six men who, more than seventy 
years ago, went security for the purchase of the 
church property. 

Regarding the beginnings of St. Mary’s congre- 
gation and the part these men played, the late Rt. 
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Rev. Hermann J. Alerding, Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
writes in his history of the diocese: 

“In. 1848, thirty German families, who were members 
of St. Augustine’s Church, bought some lots on the corner 
of Lafayette and Jefferson Streets for $1,700. This was the 
inauguration of St. Mary’s Church, for the German Catho- 
lics. An evidence of the fact that these people were in 
earnest, is seen when five men mortgaged their farms to 
pay for the lots. The first building erected measured 
32 x 64 feet, and was completed on the 29th of November, 
1848. This building afterwards served as a girls’ school. 
The Rev. Edward M. Faller was the pastor of the new 
parish. At the same time a small one story frame house 
was built to serve as a pastoral residence. A frame school 
house, that served the Germans, when still members of St. 
Augustine’s parish, was moved in 1849 from Calhoun Street 
to the rear of the parochial residence.’’1) 

Thus Msgr. Alerding records not only the enter- 
prise of the men who mortgaged their farms to ac- 
quire the property for the establishment of the par- 
ish, but also a second significant fact: that these 
pioneers, even before they had a congregation of 
their own, had maintained a school for their children 
and owned a school building. Both circumstances 
illustrate splendidly the enterprise of marfy of our 
forebears, inspired by love for religion and the 
Church. 


The tablet in question was-observed by a member 
of the Central Bureau staff in August, 1931, when 
the Central Verein held its convention in Fort 
Wayne. A photograph was obtained through the 
urtesy of former parishioners of St. Mary’s and 
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of Rev. G. A. Hasser, the present pastor. The slight 
discrepancy between Msgr. Alerding’s statement 
regarding five men and the actual listing of six 
names in the tablet is undoubtedly due to an over- 
sight. 


The “Amerika’s” War Record 

The seriousminded remember the eighteen months 
from the time we declared war against Germany 
and Austria and the day of the Armistice with deep 
chagrin because our nation succumbed to a war- 
psychosis artificially fostered. However, not all 
Americans were carried away by a system of propa: 
ganda conducted as energetically as it was vicious. 

A history of the German Catholic press of our 
country would record, for instance, that the 
Amerika, of St. Louis, a daily, and therefore in an 
especially exposed position, courageously fought 
every expression and symptom of the malady re- 
ferred to. Its attitude in this regard was, in fact, 
commended by a well-known socialist-editor, Mr. 
G. A. Hoehn, for more than a lifetime connected 
with two socialistic papers of St. Louis, the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung and St. Louis Labor, 

When, in September, 1929, the former publica. 
tion celebrated its thirtieth anniversary, Mr. Hoehn 
wrote for the Westliche Post, of St. Louis, an article 
which devotes considerable space to all of the Ger- 
man papers published in that city during the period 
beginning with 1890. Regarding the Amerika, 
which had been discontinued a few years previously, 
he says: 

“The Amerika became a victim of the war after it hae 


fought really heroically for justice and right against thi 
criminal war mania.” 2 

Even more remarkable than this just commenda- 
tion of the Amerika’s attitude during the war by a 
socialist, is the letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Catholic daily on December 1, 1918, by a Serbian 
The writer declares: ¥ 

“I, as daily reader of ‘Die Amerika’ since April 6, 1917 
in spite of my nationality, as a true born Serbian, and ; 
spite of the terrible prosecution of Germans and Germ 
press, have found out for myself that not even one new 
paper has been [as] truthfully as Die Amerika, I mean it 
every respect.” 

After several strictures on nationalism and _ the 
comparative worth of the culture of various na 
tions, the writer declares himself against the deifica: 
tion of the State, adding: “I beg to remain a dail 
reader of Die Amerika as ever before.” The le 
is signed M. H. Adzich; the writer’s address we 
likewise added. 

The Amerika’s attitude during the time of ou 
participation in the war found no favor with tt 
administration at Washington. They declared ti 
journal to_be “opposed to the administration,” 
appointed certain professors at Wellesley Col 
Connecticut, an institution of the Methodist ch 
censors, to whom copies of the daily and 
weekly editions were sent for scrutiny. The 
on the attitude of the Amerika these gentl 
dered is very interesting. They evidently 
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he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

i. Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex. 

second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ee Pe ns George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill, Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

weneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

freasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

farshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, 
Tex.; Chas, F. Hilker, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John 
Neuner, San Francisco, Cal.; George B. Doerger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jos. M. Haider, East St. Louis, III. 

lion. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

communications concerning the Central Verein should 

be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 

endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Reconstructing the Social Order 
Vv 


True Guiding Principle of Economics Must Be 
Restored 

(Having urged, and shown the way to harmony 
setween the ranks of society, the Holy Father in 
‘Quadragesimo anno” insists upon reinstitution of 
the true guiding principle of economic endeavor, 
declaring) : 

Just as the unity of human society cannot be built 
upon class warfare, so the proper ordering of eco- 
nomic affairs cannot be left to free competition 
ilone. From this source have proceeded in the past 
Wl the errors of the ‘Individualistic’ school . . . Free 
rompetition . . . though within certain limits just 
und productive of good results, cannot be the ruling 
orinciple of the economic world. . .. It is very 
necessary that economic affairs be once more sub- 
ected to and governed by a true and effective guid- 
ng principle. Still less can this function be exer- 
“ised by the economic supremacy which within 
ecent times has taken the place of free competition : 

this is a headstrong and vehement power, which, 
it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs to be 
bed strongly and ruled with prudence. It can 
however, be curbed and governed by itself. 
‘e lofty and noble principles must therefore be 
ught in order to control this supremacy sternly 
uncompromisingly: towit, social justice and 
ocial charity. 4 
Spirit of Justice Must Rule Entire Social Body 
‘that end all the institutions of public and social 
‘be imbued with the spirit of justice, and 


— 


this justice must be truly operative. It must build 
up a juridical and social order able to pervade all 
economic activity. Social charity should be, as it 
were, the soul of this order, and the duty of the 
State will be to protect and defend it effectively. 
This task it will perform the more readily if it free 
itself from those burdens which . . . are not properly 
its Own. 

Further, it would be well if the various nations in 
common counsel and endeavor strove to promote 
healthy economic co-operation by prudent pacts and 
institutions, since in economic matters they are 
largely dependent one upon the other, and need one 
another’s help. If, then, the members of the social 
body be thus reformed, and if the true directive 
principle of social and economic activity be thus re- 
established, it will be possible to say, in a sense, of 
this body what the Apostle said of the Mystical 
Body of Christ: “The whole body being compacted 
and fitly joined together, by what every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the operation in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in charity” (Eph. IV, 16). 

(At this point, before approaching the third prin- 
cipal portion of the Encyclical, dealing with 
“Changes Since Leo XIII,” the Pontiff treats in 
particular of the “syndicate” as a comparatively new 
form of economic organization, and notes its obli- 
gations as well as the advantages it seems to offer, 
adding that “it risks serving particular political aims 
rather than contributing to the initiation of a better 
social order”, and continuing) : 


Individuals Must Aid; Catholic Action Inspire 


We believe that to attain this last named lofty 
purpose for the true and permanent advantage of 
the commonwealth, there is need before and above 
all else of the blessing of God, and, in the second 
place, of the co-operation of all men of good will. 
We believe, moreover, as a necessary consequence, 
that the end intended will be the more certainly 
attained, the greater the contribution furnished by 
men of technical, commercial and social competence, 
and, more still, by Catholic principles and their ap- 
plication. We look for this contribution, not to 
Catholic Action, which has no intention of display- 
ing any syndical or political activities, but to Our 
sons, whom Catholic Action imbues with these prin- 
ciples and trains for the Apostolate under the 
guidance and direction of the Church, of the 
Church, we say, which in the above mentioned 
sphere, as in all others where moral questions are 
discussed and regulated, cannot forget or neglect its 
mandate as custodian and teacher given it by God. — 


Reform of Morals { 

However, all that we have taught about recon- — 
structing and perfecting the social order will be of 
no avail without a reform of manners (recte 
morals!). Of this, history affords the clearest evi- 
dence. At one period there existed a social order 
which, though by no means perfect in every respect, 
corresponded nevertheless in a certain measure to 
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right reason according to the needs and conditions 
of the times. That this order has long since perished 
is not due to the fact that it was incapable of de- 
velopment and adaptation to changing needs and 
circumstances, but rather to the wrong-doing of 
men. Men were hardened in excessive self-love and 
refused to extend that order, as was their duty, to 
the increasing numbers of the people; or else, de- 
ceived by the attractions of false liberty and other 
errors, they grew impatient of every restraint and 
endeavored to throw off all authority. : 


A Call to Service 


There is a statement tucked away in the corner of 
a recent issue of the Central Blatt which expresses 
what is perhaps the greatest need of our organiza- 
tion: 

“Nimm dich mit himmlischer Huld, Herr, der Bitten 
deines flehenden Volkes an, damit es sehe, was zu thun ist, 
und stark genug werde, das Erkannte in die That umzu- 
setzen.” 

The evils of the present, in the spheres of religion 
and morals, in society and state, are apparent to 
everyone. The indifference regarding these condi- 
tions, so prevalent during the fat years of prosper- 
ity, has given way to a desire for information 
regarding the unsatisfactory circumstances of the 
present and the outlook for the future. There is, 
however, little effort on the part of individuals to 
really inquire seriously into the reason for all these 
things that have come to plague us; most men would 
prefer a ready made answer promising a quick 
solution of all their troubles. Before all there is 
little evidence of a serious desire even on the part 
of the members of the C. V. to translate into action 
whatever better knowledge of sound principles and 
practices of social reconstruction they may possess. 
They do not seem to realize their obligation to op- 
pose to the propaganda of unsound doctrines prin- 
ciples bearing the stamp of their origin in the will 
of God. 


Such indifference was always reprehensible; it 
has become downright treason since the publication 
in May of the Encyclical on the Reconstruction of 
Society. While the Holy Father lays bare on the 
one hand the sources of the evils of the present, as 
well as the remedies to be applied to a sick society, 
he declares toward the end of this memorable docu- 
ment: 


“Tn truth the world has nowadays sore need of valiant 
soldiers of Christ, who strain every thew and sinew to 
preserve the human family from the dire havoc which 
would befall it, were the teachings of the Gospel to be 
flouted, and a social order permitted to prevail which 
spurns no less the laws of nature than those of God. For 
herself the Church of Christ, built upon the solid rock, has 
nothing to fear, for she knows that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her and the experience of centuries has 
taught her that storms, even the most violent, pass, leaving 
her stronger and triumphantly victorious. But her ma- 
ternal bosom cannot but be stirred at the thought of the 
countless ills which the tempests of the world occasion to 
so many thousands; at the thought, above all, of the im- 
mense spiritual evils which would ensue, entailing the 
ceroal, Fale of so many souls redeemed by the blood of 
L T1 4 A 
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To these words of warning and admonition our 
Holy Father adds, what should be accepted by us as 
a command: 

“No stone, then, must be left unturned to avert these 
grave misfortunes from human society. Toward this one 
end must tend all our effort and endeavor, supported by 
assiduous and fervent prayers to God. For, with the as- 
sistance of divine grace, the destiny of the human family 
lies in our hands.” 

What a message, and how great the obligation it 
imposes upon all Catholics. But especially those, it 
seems to us, who have banded together for the very 
purpose to which our Holy Father now would ex- 
cite them still more. And how great a responsibil- 
ity do not those assume, who neglect to heed this 
call to arms, whose author is the Vicar of Christ, 
Pope Pius XI. 


“Christian Cynosure” on Dept. of Education 


Opposition against the Federal Department of 
Education, consistently advocated by us for the past 
fifteen years, is based largely on two reasons: the 
danger inherent in centralization of political power, 
and the further danger of the eventuality, under 
present circumstances, of political power falling into 
the hands of men of unsound principles. We are 
glad to note that the Christian Cynosure, published 
since 1868 by a group of serious-minded Protestants, 
chiefly for the purpose of opposing Masonry and 
all kindred secret societies, likewise declares against 
a Federal Department of Education, fearing it may 
in the end be controlled by the sect. The editorial 
on the subject, published in the November issue of 
the magazine referred to, says: 

“Federation of American Business Men, not a lodge, is 
an organization which will attempt, through the molding 
of public opinion, to bring about the dis-olution of the 
Federal Farm Board and seventy-nine other agencies of 
the government, we are told, for the reason that they are 
in direct competition with private enterprise. Whatever 
may be our opinions on government control of public in- 
dustries, this seems a little bold, although they will pur- 
sue a right course, namely the way of public opinion. But 
if business men organize for such a purpose, it seems 
time that parents organize against a monopoly which 
threatens in the educational field through the proposed a 
widely advocated Federal Board [Department] of Edu 
cation. What will happen to our parental rights in the 
education of our children can be to some extent deduced 
looking at the advocates of this Federal control group 
Masonry, the Sciots, etc. All of these groups are no 
Christian nor Biblical in their religious views. That 


should be enough to decide the attitude of Christia 
parents.” ; 


We would, however, be opposed to a Federal De 
partment of Education even were the danger pet 
ceived by the Christian Cynosure not present. It | 
centralization we object to under all circumstance 
while it is a sound confederalism we oppose to tt 
former. Even a world federation of nations coul 
be constructed on this principle, as Dante de 
strates in his “Monarchia.” <A centralized form 
government for a world confederation of natic 
would, on the other hand, be entirely out of t 
question. es rae Te eae 
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Another Outcropping of Animosity Toward the 
Church 

While the Ku Klux organizations are no longer 
cetive to a noticeable extent, there persists an under- 
-urrent of animosity towards the Church which finds 
‘Xpression in various ways. 

Thus recently, of a Saturday evening, copies of 

he pamphlet by “Bad Bishop Brown” on “The 
science of Moscow and the Superstition of Rome” 
were distributed in the vicinity of one of the Cath- 
blic churches at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. Since 
he pamphlet consists of thirty-eight pages and a 
cover, those engaged in this activity must have gone 
(oO some expense. 
Bishop Brown reveals himself in this pamphlet as an 
ignorant pampuleteer. He claims, to instance but one of 
nis rash assertions, that the Church really produced no 
artist of the first rank, and that she was forced to use the 
music of men who rejected her creed. In proof he men- 
sions, together with Beethoven and Cherubini, Mozart! 
Wot alone a faithful, but in fact a most devout and pious 
Catholic, who repeatedly, and at various times of his life, 
orofessed his Catholicity in the most sincere manner. 
Similarly, throughout this nefarious pamphlet the wildest 
and most unhistorical assertions prevail. Nevertheless it 
s capable of doing a great deal of harm, especially at the 
dresent time, when justifiable discontent is abroad in the 
and. That its author, who denounces supernaturalism and 
=xtols what he calls “scientific materialism” and Bolshevism, 
¢s a former Bishop of the Episcopal Church is apt to lend 
wveight to his arguments, even such as they are, in the 
minds of those who are ill-prepared to discover the errors 
sand falsehoods contained in his statements. It is char- 
acteristic of tne man that he should call himself “Episcopus 
tin partibus Bolshevikium et Infidelium.” 


Credit Union Notes 

Although banking was not the first branch of co- 
joperative activity to be developed in the Nether- 
Jands, there is said to be no village in the country 
today without a bank. The article on Agricultural 
‘Co-operation in Holland, contributed to the “Year- 
book of Agricultural Cooperation” for 1931, by 
‘Miss M. Digby, declares the Dutch banks to have 
mo share capital, and that deposits are more than 
idouble the loans. Furthermore, deposits are largely 
‘received from non-members, while loans are 
sgranted mainly to members. But savings deposits 
‘of the latter are mounting up and now exceed half 
‘of the total deposits, showing that “members are 
to a very considerable extent financing themselves 
out of their own savings.” 


The highly enlightening article conveys the impression 
‘that our farmers may learn a number of important lessons 
det the co-operative movement, as developed and con- 


ducted in the Netherlands. They may be summed up thus: 
‘The ability to devise specialized forms to suit varied cir- 
stances and change them if need be, organization on 
national scale, financial risk-taking and submission to 
ringent grading for the common benefit. It is exactly 
is to which to submit the American farmer finds so dif- 
icult. 
How thoroughly certain districts of Holland are 
organized, the following impressive list of orgamiza- 
tions demonstrates: ' 5 are dite 
The Limburg Union has 20 departments which include 
co-operative organization for supply, credit, marketing, in- 
trance; the control of plants and seeds; agricultural, in- 
struction through schools; the auditing of local organiza- 


tions, arbitration in disputes between members who are 
thereby kept out of the law courts. 
Kk ak 2k 


Over eighty-five per cent of the people of the 
United States are without established banking credit 
and must turn to friends, relatives, charitable or- 
ganizations or loan sharks to obtain small loans for 
pressing needs, such as doctor bills, money to buy 
seeds, farm implements, coal, etc., according to 
Thos. W. Doig, Field Representative of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau of Boston, speak- 
ing at the 1931 convention of the N. S. C. L,. at 
Virginia, Minn., September 29.1) A large portion 
of these small loans are made through loan sharks 
who charge anywhere from 45 to 150 per cent in- 
terest. 

“Is there any way the farmers can co-operate to 
eliminate this heavy overcharge for small loans and 
provide themselves with their own source of money 
to take care of credit needs?” Mr. Doig asked. It 
can be done through organizing credit unions. These 
credit unions are small co-operative banks organized 
on the co-operative plan for two purposes, of pro- 
moting thrift among the members, and of creating 
for the members a co-operative source of credit at 
the lowest possible rate of interest. 

eee ae 

The Omaha Farmers’ Union Co-operative Credit 
Association recently completed: its first year, and 
that a successful one. Regarding its functioning 
during the year ending September 30, H. C. Mc- 
pherson, Secretary-Treasurer, reports in the Ne- 
braska Union Farmer (issue of October 14) : 

“The first day .. . $209.75 was received from 26 mem- 
bers. The average paid on shares by these members was 
“$5.75, with only one of the members a depositor. At the 
end of the year 90 members were enrolled, of whom 49 
were depositors. Shares and deposits at the end of the year 
totaled $4,585.97, consisting of $1,193.08 in shares and $3- 
392.89 in deposits. 

“The average receipt during the year was $5.17, but the 
most frequent receipts were in amounts of 50 cents and 


$1.00. Twenty-two members have one or more credits to 
their account in each month of the year.” 


These and other facts are of special interest be- 
cause this credit union is composed in part at least 
of practical farmers, whereas farmers’ credit un- 
ions are, outside of a limited area, practically in 
their infancy in our country. For these reasons the 
following data from Mr. McPherson’s report, bear- 
ing on loans, are likewise illuminative: 

“Thirty loans, ranging from $15.00 to $600.00 each, were 
made to members . . . totaling $3,248.51. Payments amount- 
ing to $1,165.34 have been’ made on these loans, leaving a 
balance of $2,083.17. Not one dollar of the loan account 
was past due on October 1.” 

This is explained in part by prompt payments, in 


part by the fact that the bulk of the loans were 


made during the last few months of the business 
year. The latter experience is a repetition of that 
encountered by most credit unions: it always takes 
a number of months before the members accustom: 
themselves to employ the loan service of the asso- 
ciation. Seat 


1) As quoted in Co-Op Oil News, Minneapolis, for 
October. Gee ee apis a ee a 
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The character of the loans is of interest also. The 
report declares: 

“Two loans, totaling $710.00, were made for farm im- 
provements; four applications for funds to meet taxes totaled 
$252.70; the doctor and dentist required $231.80; fuel bills, 
$231.63; refinancing old obligations, $224.64; current house- 
hold expenses, $265.99; payments on homes, $200.00; to pur- 
chase furniture for cash, $202.15; financing cars used by em- 
ployes in their positions, $483.88; insurance premiums, 
$65.00.” 

The association was able to pay depositors 4 per 
cent interest on January 1 and July 1, and a 4%% 
dividend on shares January 1. After payment of in- 
terest at the end of 1931 and setting aside the re- 
quired reserves, the balance of the earnings is to be 
distributed to the members as a patronage dividend, 
based on the interest paid to members on savings 
and that received from members on loans. 

mAs 


A recent addition to the parish credit unions 
established in St. Louis is that attached to Holy 
Trinity parish. 

The union has a membership of 27 (November 24) and 
assets of $144.75. One loan of $50 was allowed. A mass 
meeting, at which the operations of the union are to be ex- 
plained, is to be held early in December. 


Religious, Moral and Social Problems Discussed 
at Rural Life Conference. 


Variety in the selection of practical subjects of 
import to life in the country marked the sessions of 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the Cath. Rural 
Life Conference, held at Wichita, Kansas, October 
20-22. The presence of several members of the 
hierarchy, devoted to rural progress, of priests and 
of a goodly representation of laymen and women 
evidenced the interest the movement has succeeded 
in eliciting. A feature of the arrangements was the 
sponsoring of one of the sessions by the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, at which two 
members of the Executive Committee addressed the 
group on the application of “Quadragesimo anno” 
to the problems of agriculture. 


The central thought of the respective sessions was in 
the various instances: The Rural Parish; Catholic Rural 
Education; Parent Education; Farm Women; Boys and 
Girls in Agriculture; The New Encyclical and Agriculture; 
Rural Parish Credit Unions and Agricultural Co-oper- 
ation; Treatment of Religious Misunderstandings in Rural 
Communities. 


The Central Bureau was represented by the Di- 
rector, the C. V. by the President and Secretary of 
the Kansas Branch, Messrs. Michael Mohr and 
John A. Suellentrop, and a sizable group of members 
residing in southeastern Kansas. 


A Pertinent Declaration on Catholic Action 


_ Considerations on Catholic Action deserving of 


‘ious thought are embodied in the resolution on 
eiiey adopted by the annual convention of the 
Union of Arkansas, held at Altus early in 

ember. The declaration reads: 

which (and this injunction must be 

tly non-political, may be characterized 


chief purposes from the beginning, almost ninety 


their position | 


as the beneficent Christian movement for the welfare of 
the people. It seeks to extend the Kingdom of Christ in 
individuals, the family and society, ever mindful of the 
duty to defend the sacred rights of God and the no less 
sacred rights of His Church. It-is the organized apos- 
tolate of the laity, authorized by the Pope, the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, and conducted under the guidance of the 
Hierarchy. Every Catholic man and woman is expected to 
engage in this service, each laboring according to his or 
her means for the good of all. The tasks to which Cath- 
olic Action may devote its efforts are as vast and as nu- 
merous as those of Christian civilization itself. 

“Since promotion of Catholic Action is the heart’s desire 
of our Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI., it behooves us as dutiful 
sons and daughters of the Church to respond -whole- 
heartedly to his appeal and to devote ourselves to this apos- 
tolate with a zeal born of the conviction that our efforts, 
no matter how humble, will be blessed by Him who bade 
us obey the voice of Peter and his successors. Let us, in 
preparation for the tasks of Catholic Action, read and study 
the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI., which have elicited the 
admiration even of non-Catholics. Let us devote time 
and effort especially to the Encyclical on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Society, which deals with the serious problems of 
the present and uncovers the true reason why Society is 
sick and what remedies must be applied to its ills if Society 
is to be restored to health. It is a serious duty, incum- 
bent upon each and every Catholic, to know what our Holy 
Father has proclaimed in this regard. Had the Catholics 
of the world rallied around Leo XIII. and Pius X. once 
they had in solemn words warned against the evils of 
modern society and their causes and proposed remedies for 
them, and had Catholics used their influence to re-estab- 
lish a truly Christian social and economic order, then the 
nations of the-world might have been spared the terrible 
calamities of the past seventeen years, the aftermath of 
which we are experiencing at present. 

“Let us, therefore, be warned, let us accept our task 
and engage courageously in Catholic Action in accordance 
with the command of our Holy Father in order that we 
may not sin against ourselves and the common good through 
neglect of an evident duty we owe God and our fellow-— 
man. 


The resolution rightly insists, study of the Encyc-_ 
lical “Quadragesimo Anno” and application of the 
lessons it contains are duties of Catholic Action. 
This is but one of a number of serious considera-_ 


tions that should be acted upon. : 
f 


Have By No Means Outlived Their Usefulness 


Members of the Grange in Idaho, an organiza- 
tion of farmers, are said to have found exceed- 
ingly helpful the Grange Funeral Benefit, estab 
lished a number of years ago, through which 
at trifling annual cost a substantial death benefit 
is paid on deceased Grange members. ia 


Our Benevolent Societies had for one of their 


years ago, that very same function, the payi 
of a funeral benefit, besides the granting of sic 
ness benefits and such counsel and aid, spiritu 
and otherwise, as the members were able to 
tend to each other. An adjustment of fees 
benefits to be paid to the conditions of the pre 
ent would undoubtedly prolong the life and 
fulness of every society of this kind. It i 
opinion that both benevolent societies 
ternals have not merely not outli 

fulness, but should er prope 
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social insurance. In France Catholic ‘societies 
aave during the past few years qualified for sick 
insurance, and are recognized by the govern- 
ment. 


‘With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Preparing for the 1932 C. V. Convention 


At a meeting of priests, laymen and women, rep- 
resenting a number of parishes, and societies af- 
‘iliated in the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in St. Louis, 
neld November 17, preliminary steps were taken to 
prepare for the 1932 convention of our federation. 
Meeting in St. Francis de Sales parish hall under 
the chairmanship of Mr. EF. A. Winkelmann, Presi- 
lent of the Cath. Union of Mo., the gathering 
‘lected the following officers: 

General Chairman: Mr. M. Deck, Hon. President of the 
Wath. Union; First Vice Chairman: Mr. John P. Rehme, 
hiso Hon. Pres. of the organization; Second Vice Chairman: 
Mrs. M. Bresser, President Mo. Branch, Nat. Cath, Women’s 
Jnion; Secretary: Mr. Louis Gassner, representing the 
(Young Men’s Committee; Treasurer: Mr. Michael Wohl- 
echlaeger ; Members of the Executive Board: Rt. Rev. Jos. 
Selinger, D. D., Jefferson City, Mo., Spiritual Director Cath. 
nion of Mo.; Rev. Albert Mayer, St. Louis, Spiritual Di- 
rector, C. W. U. of Mo.; Rev. R. B. Schuler, Moderator 
WYoung Men’s Committee; Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, Spiritual 
Director, St. Louis District League; Mr. F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau; Reverend Fathers C. H. Winkel- 
mann, Bernard Wewer, O. F. M., Paul U. Kertz and L. P. 

foldener. 

_This body is to be augmented by the addition of 
riests and representatives of the Cath. Union of 
men and young men, and the Cath. Women’s 
Union. Moreover, the Reverend pastors of all par- 
ishes in St. Louis and St. Louis County, in which 
the Union has affiliation, are to be requested to 
serve as gare members. 

In 1917 Mr. Deck presided, as President of 
Cath. Union a Mo., over the committee which 
pa ranged the wartime convention of the C. V. in 
St. Louis. 


District and City Leagues in Action 
The Holy Father, in “Quadragesimo anno”, ex- 
ressly vindicates the right of association ‘with 


‘Society should be permitted to interfere. But 
vhere there is a right, there must be a duty. We 
‘atholic citizens have not merely the right to or- 
rranize, but to an extent, determined by religious auth 
athical considerations, the duty to do so. 

ceeding from such premises, the Bae ceat 
ieties organized the C. V. over seventy-five years 
); about the year 1890, the need of organizing 
eagues was discovered to be urgent. But 
" a a link muses which was supplied 
i was eundel, 


h neither the State nor more powerful groups — 


' 'V. Rev. P. W. Gersbach, Fond du Lac, Spiritual Director, 


| Karl Balduzzi, both of La Crosse, the home also 


tary of the C. V. The addresses in the order n 
| on the oe Men’s Conference at Fort. PLES ‘ the ( c 


has the C. V. But not all of the members of the 
kind referred to are as alive as they should be. 
Some are indifferently active, while others are com- 
pletely dormant, although the present demands in- 
telligent and well directed action on the part of all 
Catholic organizations. 


What some of our local Federations are doing, is 
outlined in the following report of recent activities: 


Three counties in Kansas, Sedgwick, Reno and Kingman, 
comprise a league of rural societies, whose annual meeting 
is almost the equivalent of a State League convention, On 
the occasion of this year’s assembly, held at Garden Plain 
on October 14, societies in Andale, St. Marks, Ost, Garden 
Plain, Colwich and St. Leo were well represented. The 
local pastor, Rev. Fr. Prosper Stehmann, O. F. M., preached 
the sermon on Catholic Action at the solemn high mass. 
Addresses were delivered at the mass meeting by Rev. Fr. 
Damian, O. F. M., Wichita, on the Catholic position toward 
questions of the day; Rev. Wm. Schaefers, Wichita, editor 
The Catholic Advance, on leakage from the Church; Rev. 
Geo. Hermann, Ost, on the C. V. Convention at Fort 
Wayne; Mr. M. Mohr, President of the State Branch, on 
the State League Convention, and support of the Cath. 
Press; Mr. John A. Suellentrop, Secretary State League, 
on the Young Men’s Conference at Fort Wayne; Rt. Rev. 
Msgt. G. Birrenbach, Colwich, and others—Mr. Jos. Spex- 
arth of Colwich was re-elected President; Rev. Fr. Her- 
mann consented to serve again as Spiritual Director. 


In Arkansas, the District Leagues have been more active 
during the past year than for some time previous. At a 
meeting of the Central D. L., held in Conway, October 11, 
delegates from nine communities were present. A creditable 
decision was arrived at by the meeting: that the money 


» necessary for the purchase of a set of the Catholic En- 


cyclopedia, to be presented to the State Teachers’ College 
at Conway, should be raised by the organization. At the 
same time the suggestion was offered that, if possible, this 
reference work be placed in all public libraries in the state— 
The meeting, at the close of which Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was eee) was addressed by Mr. Peter 
‘Pinter, Morrilton; Mrs. J. A. Grahlen, Perry; Mr. John 
Maus, Jr., Atkins; Rev. Jos. Poblescheck, CaS. Sp. Cone 
way, and Rev, Francis Schwab, C. S. Sp., Morrilton, 


The Wisconsin Branch of the C. V. is noted for the 
excellent organization of its District Leagues and their 
efficient functioning. During recent months several of these 
Leagues held their fall meetings. At Dotyville on Sep- 
tember 27, delegates and visitors attended high mass in 
St. Michael’s church, and a business and a mass meeting, 
conducted under the auspices of the Eighth District League. 
Rev. John Krieg, pastor at Dotyville, welcomed the meet-— 
ing; Mr. Frank C, Blied, Madison, President of the State 
Branch, spoke on the endeavors of the organization; Mrs. 
Bertha Breitenbach, Madison, on the conventions of the 
State Branch of the N. C. W. U., held at Burlington, Se 
of the national organization, held at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 


on Catholic lay activity ; Congressman M. K. Reilly, on | 
the economic situation; while several ee, and lay per- 
sons delivered brief addresses. : 

Hewitt entertained the gathering of the oth D is on 
the same day, the meeting being particularly - eae 
the fact that two of the three principal speakers at 
mass meeting were young men—Messrs, Robert Fries 


' 


third speaker, Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, General Se 


. 
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attendance. Serious interest was elicited by the addresses 
of Mr. Jos. M. Sevenich, Editor Der Landmann, on The 
Church and the Farm; Mr. Edward Rebholz, on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and Rev. Peter Theisen, on the Cath. 
Women’s Union. Rev. E. Beck, Dacada, who also ad- 
dressed the gathering, was reque:ted to serve as Spiritual 
Director, while Mr. B. Gottsacker, Sheboygan, and Mr. 
Jos. Kachelmeier, of the same city, were chosen President 
and Secretary respectively. 

No less successful was the meeting of the 6th D, L. at 
La Crosze on October 25. It offered two young men, who 
had addressed the meeting at Hewitt, opportunity to speak 
on the same topics in anotaer part of the state. A third 
young man, Mr. Alvin A. Watson, delivered a lecture on 
Church and State, and a fourth speaker, in the same age 
class, Mr. Rudolph Schnurrer, di-coursed on the Credit 
Union. Rev. Jos, Riesterer, La Crosse, pointed to several 
resolutions adopted by the C, V. convention. 

The yariou; units in Schuylkill and Berks Counties, 
Pa., organized in the Schuylkill Valley League, met in 
Shenandoan on October 14 in quarterly convention. Re- 
ports on the Wilkes-Karre convention of the State Branch, 
on endeavors of the affliated societies, both mens and 
womens, discussion of the latest mouthly letter of the 
State Branch President, Mr. John Eibeck, were among the 
agenda. Churci services, with a sermon by Rev. A. A. 
Alauskis, pastor of the local Lithuanian congregation, pre- 
ceded the delegates’ meeting. 


The ever alert Lehigh Valley League of the Pa. Branch 
held its quarterly meeting at Bath on November 8, the 
delegates attending high mass and later holding a business 
session foliowed by a mass meeting. Twenty-three parishes 
and societies were represented at the bu_iness meeting by 
114 delegates; no less than 500 persons were present at 
the mass meeting. The Catholic Press, a Phase of Cath- 
olic Action, was treated in an address by Rev. A. Ost- 
heimer, Allentown; The Catuolic tress in the U. S. and 
Europe by Rev. P. Schorn, M. S. C., Aurora, Ill, wuo 
spoke in German, and the Seventa Centenary of the Death 
of St. Elizabeth by Rev. Edward Reichl M. S. C., who 
had also delivered the sermon at the high mass. The at- 
tendance of a large number of young men and women is 
noted as a special feature in a newspaper report. 


In New York City the November meeting of the Local 
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‘Young Men in Missouri Active 


Two meetings of District Leagues of the Young 
Men’s Committee of the Cath. Union of Mo. were 
held recently outside of St. Louis and a like number 
in that city. 

On October 18 League No. 3., of St. Charles Deanery, 
met at O’Fallon, some 200 members being in attendance. A 
feature of the meeting was a debate on tae topic: “Resolved 
that Communism as Practiced in Russia Today is Detri- 
mental to Society.” The debate was followed by an illus- 
trated lecture on Lourdes, delivered by Rev. W. G. Pezold, 
St. Charles, Spiritual Director, and a narrative of personal 
experiences at Lourdes by Rev. M. B. Hellriegel, O'Fallon. 

District League No. 2, established in the central part of 
the state, convened in Jefferson City November 15. Mr. An- 
drew KleLba, Rich/ountain, and Mr. Andrew Franke, Jeffer- 
con City, reported on the Conference on Young Men’s Prob- 
lems which was part of the C. V. convention at Fort Wayne, 
which they had attended as delegates, whereupon Rey. Jos. 
Vogelweid, Wardsville, Spiritual Director, commented on 
the Conference and the lessons it offered. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jos. Se.inger, Jefferson City, Spiritual Director of the Cath. 
Union of Mo., also addressed the gathering, 

At the October and November meetings of the St. Louis 
Diztrict League plans for the performance of a Passion 
Play, successfully presented during the Lent of 1931, and 
preparations for the 1932 convention of the C. V. were 
discussed. Mr. Russell Boudreau reported on the Fort 
Wayne Conference, and Rev, E, H. Prendergast discoursed 
on the Seventh Centenary of the Death of St, Elizabeth. 
ae for the Leagues ten Basket Ball teams were pre- 
pared. 


Each of the three leagues enjoys, besides an in- 
terested number of members, the leadership ot de- 
voted young priests and laymen. Progress so far 
has been very favorable. 


Centenary of Death of St. Elizabeth Celebrated 
at Our Day Nursery 


In the presence of a group of benefactors, men 
and women, of St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day 
Nursery of the C. V., among whom was Ven. 
Mother M. Jolendis, Provincial of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, the seventh centenary of the death of 
our patroness was celebrated on her feast day, No- 
vember 19. | 

Nurcery children, of pre-school and school age, rendered 
a program of songs and recitations appropriate to the occa- 


sion, Mr. Brockland, Associate Director of the C. B., spoke 
on St. Elizabeth and the services our institution renders, — 


; A remarkable display of needlework and reed work, made 
in large part by the children under guidance of the St 
rioress, Ven, Sister M. Rosalinda, attracted warranted 
tention and revealed to many of those pre-ent for the firs 
time the extent of one phase of the training the childre 
acquire at the institution, 3 


Day Nursery Needs Great as Christmas Nears 

As in former years benefactors of St. Elizabet! 
Settlement and Day Nursery of the Central Verei 
will be requested to remember the institution and i 
needs during the Christmas season. However, n 
only those appealed to in this manner should, if th 
means permit, aid this Central Verein social clit 
but societies and individuals, other than those a 
proached, might well assist at this time also. 

The instituiion is still burdened with a debt, 


“J . 
> 4 
at . 


Branch of the C. V. gave serious thought to relief for un- 
employed Germans in New York and environs. A com- 
mittee was authorized to arrange plans to raise funds ior 
this charity. Endeavors of the German American Confer- 
ence in the direction ment.oned were reported on, and aid, 
as indicated, promised. The vote on affiliation of tue Local 
Branch with the German American Conterence of Greater 
New York was deferred. A committee was instructed to 
conter with C. V. groups in Brooklyn and New Jersey 
and to ascertain their sentiment in the premises. ‘There 
seems’ to exist a tendency favorable to co-operation ior 
charitable purposes, but opposed to affiliation.—Besides, the 
meeting discussed resolutions adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the State League, which, it was announced, is 
to hold the 1932 convention at Rocuester,. 


The first of a series of addresses on Rerum novarum” 
and “Quadragesimo anno,” planned by the St. Louis Dis- 
trict League, was delivered by Mr. A. F. Brockland at the 
November meeting. At the October meeting the Spiritual 
Director, Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, discussed several resolu- 
tions of the C. V. convention. 

Thus in the centers named and elsewhere through- 
out the country, District Leagues of C. V. Branches 
pursue aims directed toward popular instruction and 
mutual encouragement in Catholic Action, besides 
promoting works of charity. The importance of 
their meetings should constantly be insisted on, and 
fainthearted groups should take courage from the 
example of those whose activities are indicated in 
these columns from time to time. 
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emainder of a loan of $4,000 spent a few years ago 
n the reconstrtiction of a dilapidated building badly 
-eeded for the housing of the children. Further 
eduction of the debt is desirable, while the Notre 
Jame Sisters laboring in the Day Nursery should 
‘€ given a substantial donation. 

Moreover, the prevailing distress taxes the re- 
ourses of the institution as well as the energies of 
mae staff severely. Because of widespread unem- 
loyment the number of children of pre-school age 
-oused in the Day Nursery is smaller than in normal 
times, since mothers are condemned to stay at home 
rhere they keep their children with them, however 
rreatly they may need outside employment. At the 
lame time poverty in the homes induces more par- 
its than formerly to send their children of school 
age to our Day Nursery for their mid-day lunch, a 
vise precaution, since in many cases the little ones 
vould otherwise be greatly undernourished. The 
uuggestion offered in many quarters, to provide 
uiches for children of the poor attending Catholic 
‘chools, points to the value of the service rendered 
me children in question. Besides, the number of 
jistances in which no fee is taken for these and other 
thildren provided for has increased. During the last 
Lusiness year of the Bureau 4,128 meals were served 
vithout charge as against 3,678 during the preceding 
welve-month period, an increase of about 12% per 
rent. As to the total number of noon-day meals 
perved there was an increase of 228 over the pre- 
reding period (12,774 against 12,546) in spite of a 
reduced enrollment of pre-school children. These 
onditions continue in similar ratio at present. 


At the same time, demands for relief of family 
istress are greater by far than in former years. For 
me period referred to there was an increase of over 
OQ per cent in the number of needy families not 
mrolled, aided; of 75 per cent in the number of 
icles of wearing apparel given the poor; of 140 
eer cent in the number of families aided by gifts 
furniture, enabling them to escape the unnatural 
ife in furnished rooms; of 50 per cent in the num- 
rer of quilts given; of 75 per cent in the number 
f cases in which aid was sought from co-operating 
msencies. Comparison of figures pertaining to aid 
iven by baskets of food and smaller quantities is 
upossible, since a year ago this form of relief was 
erely occasional while at present poor must be 
ided regularly in this fashion. Prospects are cheer- 
ess; if anything, the comparatively mild fall weather 
mas merely caused more acute suffering to be de- 
pending the arrival of severe cold and snow. 
This year’s Christmas offerings will therefore be 
ubly welcome, because of the reality of the suffer- 


ag they will assist in relieving. 


h missionary among the Sioux Indians, writing to 
-on November 20, 1931, says: 
We shall never be able to thank the Central Bureau suf- 
siently for publishing the Indian prayer book. Everyone 
| pleased with it, and it is doing so much good among the 
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Rev. P. Bede Maler, O. S. B. 


It is difficult to do justice to a subject to which 

the Catholic weeklies of the country have devoted 
so much space as they did to the sixtieth sacerdotal 
anniversary of Rev. Bede Maler, O. S. B., a monk 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana. It would seem 
that between what was contained in the accounts of 
his life and labors published in the press, and what 
the speakers who delineated the outstanding circum- 
stances and achievements of P. Bede’s long career 
as a priest, a teacher, an editor, and last but not 
least, a promoter of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, 
there remains but little to be told. But that little is 
of importance in so far as it is of special signifi- 
cance for the C. V. and its endeavors. Rev. P. Bede 
was not merely for years a champion of the C. V., 
but likewise a promoter of Catholic Action. Ata 
time when the vast majority of the Catholics of our 
country would not concede the existence of a Social 
Question in America, this monk of St. Meinrad was 
well aware that similar principles would even in this 
richly endowed land of ours bring about similar 
conditions. Moreover, he made his influence felt 
where the words of a layman would have counted 
for little. We have, therefore, always looked upon 
him as a pioneer of our cause. All the more so, 
since he has a very correct understanding of the im~ 
portance of the Catholic press in the present age. 
He has always assisted and sustained the press, and 
many an editor has received from him expressions 
of kindly commendation that count for so much be- 
cause of the general indifference towards the press, 
and not merely on the part of the laity. 
_ All told, P. Bede has exerted far greater influence 
than those who have not been privileged to know of 
his activities as a promoter of noble endeavors of 
every kind, are able to realize. He has been as a 
gardener who does not restrict himself to cultivating 
let’s say merely roses. His interests are manifold 
and his influence a wide one. 


+ Matthew Kaicher + 


The death of a charitable and noble-minded 
friend, the late Matthew Kaicher, who died at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in July, was not made 
known to us until quite recently. The aversion of ~ 
the deceased for ostentation and notoriety was thus — 
preserved until the last. We received from him in 
the course of the past few years approximately 
$3,000 or more, for distribution among the poor. - 

His son, Dr. F. A. Kaicher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
briefly tells what manner of man Matthew Kaicher 
was in a communication addressed to us: 


“My father came to this country the son of very poor 
parents at the age of eighteen years, without money, but 
imbued with the determination to work and improve his 
condition. Being unskilled, he took on many jobs until he 


~ learned the trade of a spinner, which he followed until he 


was 38 years of age. He was then forced to give up this 
occupation and seek outdoor employment. Ultimately he 
engaged in the manufacture of vinegar, and by dint of har 
work and untiring effort, acquired moderate wealth, He 
never forgot his own trying days and his last admonition 
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to me was never to forget the poor. His charities were 
numerous and diversified, but directed especially to Germans 
and their religious institutions. In fact, he never turned a 
deaf ear to any plea concerning the welfare of Catholic in- 
stitutions. May God rest his soul.” 


A Benefactress of the Missions 

Through the mediation of a long-time friend of 
the Bureau, a lady residing in Illinois, and desiring 
to remain unnamed, recently offered to contribute 
approximately $900 to mission purposes, provided 
we arranged with some mission Bishop for the edu- 
cation of a student for the priesthood in considera- 
tion of the major part of the sum, with the under- 
standing that, in the event the particular student 
failed to attain his objective, another be substituted 
as beneficiary; the minor portion was then to be 
assigned to another worthy mission cause, to be 
recommended by us. 


We obtained from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Boniface Sauer 
O. S. B., in Corea, an agreement to the effect desired; the 
Bishop named the recipient of the benefaction, and the 
offering, $800.00, is now on its way to the Far East. The 
second offering, $100.00, was assigned to a Sister in charge 
of a newly established novitiate in the heart of Africa, in 
Tanganyika Territory. 


Mission Needs 

Let us again call attention to the great needs of 
the Missions in the Philippine Islands. The No- 
vembér issue of our magazine, with references to 
this subject, had not yet come from the press when 
a letter, addressed to us by Rev. Lawrence Rogan, 
for the past eight years Superior of the Mill Hill 
Mission in the Diocese of Jaro in the Philippine 
Islands, reached us. It was dictated by the follow- 
ing circumstances : 


“At present, owing to a breakdown in health, I am 
spending a vacation at my home in Ireland and here at one 
of our Prep Colleges (St. Peter’s College, near Liver- 
pool), after twenty-two years of work, as a missionary 
priest in the Philippines. Last week I received letters from 
the Superior of the Mission (a German, by the way, V. 
Rev. Michael Krapf), and from the Procurator, say- 
ing how short they were of stipends for masses for the 
Fathers, and urging me to obtain all I can and send them 
on. It is hopeless here, since there are so few. All I 
can do is to write to good friends like you in the States, 
asking them to do what they can for the Missionaries.” 


There are thirty-four priests, whom the Superior 
must supply constantly with mass stipends, and 


these are, Fr. Rogan tells us, “the chief support of 


the priests in the Philippines, especially of mission- 
ary priests, who are working, as ours are, in some 


of the most abandoned poor districts. The only help’ 


“Please extend to me your helping hand. I am really 
in distress. For three weeks now we are under water. 
Lives lost, crops destroyed, flocks scattered and missionaries 
helpless.” 

x * x 

At present the majority of missionaries are forced 
to curtail their labors through lack of funds. The 
Rt. Rev. Dennis Vismara, Bishop of Hyderabad, 
India, in a communication addressed to the Bureau 
declares: 

“We feel the decrease of donations greatly, and, in fact, 
we cannot cope with the growing movement of the Pariah 
villages towards our religion. We must, unfortunately, 
delay in accepting villages which are asking for instruc- 
tion.” 

In some cases the missioners have even been 
forced to abandon fields, already occupied and prom- 
ising a harvest, because of the very conditions 
Bishop Vismara complains of. 

* x x 

“Tt is really consoling to observe how persever- 
ing you are in your affection towards our poor 
Mission,” the Rev. H. Thuenemann, O. S. F. S., 
writes from Pofadder, Kakamas, in So. Africa, 
acknowledging a gift of $45. Continuing, the mis- 
sionary assures us: 

“Tt is, in fact, encouraging to find somebody doing some- 
thing for the Missions, when everybody cries ‘Depression!’ 
‘Depression!’ It was quite a novelty again to receive 
something, as the industrial crisis seemed to have closed 
at least the purses, if not the hearts of our friends.” 

It may interest our readers to know Fr. Thuene- 
mann to have been born in So. Africa. He is one 
of the few missionaries laboring among the natives, 
who is himself an Afrikander. 

OEY 


Not merely the missionaries in foreign countries, 
but likewise those laboring among the Indians here 
in America need our assistance more than ever at the 
present time. Our response to a call for aid 
brought a letter, dated October 9, from which be- 
low quotations were extracted: 

“Many, many thanks for your generous charity, The 
catechisms arrived later than the hymn cards, but both 
were put to immediate use. The hymn cards are already 
placed in five churches, where English hymns are s 
and at the Boarding School (Government). 

“Last night at the Boarding School, the ninety-three 
Catholic children had their catechisms, and the classes 
were much more satisfactory than hitherto. You may 
therefore, understand how grateful we are to the Bureau. 

The means needed for this work must come fron 
charitable members and societies of the C. V. Har 
driven for contributions as any of them must be < 
the present time, we believe they will not, neve 


' theless, forsake the missionaries. 4 
_ they ask of good Catholics in America is, to help y 
keep them supplied with mass intentions.” 


V. Rev. Michael Krapf’s address will be gladly 
furnished any priest desirous of entrusting to him 
mass stipends. _ ze 


ie sire 
Tas a 


* OK Ok 


The endeavor of the C. V. to create interest i 
the Credit Union, because of the services it 


render the toilers in city and country, was fu 


by Holy Trinity Benevolent Society, of La 
Wis., on the occasion of its forty-second an 


: ary observed on 


One of the chief ad 
in Hyland ; 
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The Apostolate of Books 

The following extracts from a letter of a mission- 
ry in Pondoland, South Africa, should lend weight 
> our request for theological journals and books. 
‘hanking us for a consignment consisting of printed 
aatter of the kind just referred to, Rev. C. Ruthig 
vrites : 

“T am such a lover of books, but haven’t the means to 
uty them. I am glad to have enough of what you call 
adian corn and some beans, and cannot think of any other 
ood. My food is, moreover, boiled in the same pot and in 
me same manner as that prepared for the Negro children. 
gately my Bishop thought that, after twenty-six years of 
ard work in the Missions, I should go home for a holiday, 
ppecially as my health is poor. But he has not the money 
) pay for my trip, nor can I myself find it. Again, could 
i find any money. I would want to use it for the construc- 
jon of the most necessary buildings. Laboring in a vast 
mrritory, I must look on and see everything fall into the 
wands of Protestants. I have no buildings, no money for 
vatechists, and my health is broken. You may imagine 
ow, under the circumstances, I always welcome your 
sriodicals and books. Without them, my life would be 
uuch harder still.” 


While acknowledging receipt of a single volume, 
salms Explained”, sent by us to Sacred Heart 
fonastery, Chethipuzha, Travancore, So. India, 
tev. Prior Fr. Bartholomew, C. D. declares: 
'“The book is indeed very welcome, since we were badly 
21 need of just such a work, and the S. Heart sent it 
arough you.” 

The same letter stresses the need for books in that 
articular Monastery : 
“Ours is an ecclesiastical students’ institute, and books 
m2 Sacred Scripture, Theology and Philosophy are an 
mense help to both students and professors. When- 
wer a book of this nature comes your way, kindly re- 
aember us.” 
May we be permitted to remind members of the 
eergy of our willingness to forward to various Car- 
aelite monasteries in So. India, with which we have 
tablished contact, any gifts of books entrusted to 


s for that purpose. 


A Catholic Casino, Founded More Than 60 
i Years Ago 

With the definite purpose in view of developing 
mmunity life in their newly founded parishes, our 
jjoneers inaugurated what is known as the Casino, 
| building or hall intended to foster various recrea- 
ronal features. Unfortunately, not many of these 
‘ganizations have survived. The Casino Club, of 
ioly Trinity Parish at Boston, whose members 
slebrated its sixty-second anniversary with a me- 
rial mass and Holy Communion on Sunday, 
ember 27, is probably the oldest existing or- 
tion of its kind. Like the parish, it probably 
s its survival to the wise guidance of the Jesuit 
1ers, who have succeeded remarkably well in 
aining the devotion of the German Catholics of 
on and their descendants in Holy Trinity 


Unqualified commendation is extended by Msgr. 
P. E. Hallett, reviewing the volume in the Catholic 
Medical Guardian, to “Principles of Catholic Sex 
Morality”, by Dr. Rudolph Geis, S. T. D., translated 
and edited by Rev. Charles Bruehl, Ph. D. The 


reviewer says inter alia: 


“Although no doubt in practice most Catholics 
are content to accept the authoritative teaching of 
the Church in moral matters without looking into 
ethical principles, yet for the student who has to 
write or speak in defense of the Church a knowledge 
of these principles is indispensable. Dr. Geis here 
supplies what is wanted. Appealing not to the 
Church’s authority, but to experience, to the facts 
of life, and to reason, he can hardly fail to win the 
assent of those men—few though they may be—who 
can view the subject without passion or prejudice.” 
And much else to the same effect, culminating in the 
declaration: “The book needs careful attention and 
clear thinking, but it will repay the reader for his 
trouble.” Dr. Bruehl is said by Msgr. Hallett to 
have “excellently fulfilled his role of translator.” 

hea 


Some four or five years ago Rev. John M. Cooper, 
of the Catholic University of America, perceiving 
the need of a Catholic journal devoted to anthro- 
pology and ethnology, began the publication or 
Primitive Man, a quarterly bulletin. It has remained 
since then what it was in the beginning, a slender 
publication of sixteen’ pages. Due, beyond a doubt, 
to the indifference of the Catholic reading public 
which meets such efforts with an apathy that falls 
like a blight on all too many efforts of an intellectual 
nature. 

The cultivation of anthropology and ethnology by 
Catholic scientists is both desirable and necessary. 
Perhaps no other two branches of human knowledge, 
outside of a purely speculative nature, have added 
so much to the conftision of thought during the 
past hundred years as have those just referred to. 
The “cave-man” has become virtually proverbial 
since newspaper writers popularized the claims of 
evolutionary anthropologists, bent on discovering 
proofs for their theories. From Waitz to Frazer 
ethnologists have influenced the modern mind to a 


_ greater extent than the casual observer of trends 


of thought in the 19th and 20th century is able to 
estimate. The harm they have caused cannot be 
entirely undone; but to prevent their successors 
from monopolizing the field to the extent possible 
to the former is feasible. 


The little journal founded by Rev. Dr. Cooper, 
which has just completed its fourth volume, is the 
only Catholic publication in the English language de- 
voted to this important branch of science. It should 
be aided, in order that it may be the better able to 
cover properly so immense a field of research and 
knowledge. | By tl 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: ‘ 
Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Konstantin Frantz, der Vater des 


Foderalismus. 


Hinige Gedanken tiber Deutschlands 
vergessenen Politiker. 
(Schluss. ) 

Wir sehen hier bereits die Idee des Foderalismus 
klarer aufleuchten als bei seiner Begriffsbestimmung 
des Staates. Aber seine standische Auffassung darf 
nicht dahin ausgelegt werden, als ware Konstantin 
Frantz ein Anhanger der mittelalterlich-standischen 
Regierungsformen gewessen. Er erstrebt durchaus 
nicht eine neue Auflage mittelalterlicher Feudal- 


’ herrlichkeit aber er erstrebt das Wiedererwachen 


_ zeitweise in den Hintergrund gedrangt erscheinen, » 
. Formen wieder die | 


des mittelalterlichen Geistes, der sich in seiner Zeit 
die ihm zusagenden Formen geschaffen hat. Das ist 
ja immer das Entscheidende: die Grundideen, mit 
denen irgend ein Ding oder irgend eine Sache ange- 
packt wird. Aus verschiedenen ausseren Griinden 
konnen sich aus der gleichen Idee ganz verschiedene 
Formen und Gestaltungen herausbilden, die nur dem 
Eingeweihten als sichtbares Ergebnis einer Idee 
erkennbar sind. Und es zeugt von nicht allzuweit 
reichender Logik, wenn man auf Grund _ solcher 


Thatsachen etwa Konstantin Frantz oder anderen | 


Staatsrechtslehrern, die heute fiir eine standische 


oder korporative Gliederung des Staates eintreten, © 


den Vorwurf machen will: sie hatten die Absicht, 


uberlebte Formen fritherer Jahrhunderte wiederher- — 
zustellen. Eine Forderung, deren Erfiillung selbst- — 
da eben diese — 
abgestorbenen Formen, die seinerzeit ihre volle Be- | 
rechtigung als Ausdruck der damaligen Gesell- © 
in einer Welt — 
gedeihen kdnnen, deren Belange sich im Laufe der — 


verstandlich unméglich ware, 


schaftsverhaltnisse hatten, nicht 


Jahrhunderte wesentlich in ihren Formen verscho- 
ben haben. 


n Zweifel dartiber bestehen, dass Ideen, die 


12 
tT). 
1.4 


Dagegen kann ohne Zweifel—sofern _ 
man tberhaupt absolute Wahrheiten anerkennt,— | 


ganzen germanischen Welt den “Féderalismus 
vertreten. Am hdochsten erhob er sich im Mittelal 
ter, in dem das ganze Reich und die ganze Gesell 
schaftsordnung foderalisiert war. Da aber die mit 
telalterliche Feudalordnung nicht wieder herstellba 
ist, so muss sich der moderne Foderalismus au 
eine andere Grundlage stellen; galten im Mittelalte 
das Lehensverhaltnis und die Autoritat als Grund 
gesetze, so wird der Neufdderalismus diese in de 
Synthese der Parteien suchen. Konstantin Frant; 
anerkennt den Werth der einzelnen Parteien in 
Staate. Er sieht in einem gewissen gesunden Kon 
servativismus ein werthvolles Element des foderal 
istisch aufgebauten Staates, denn “dass zwischet 
Vergangenheit und Zukunft ein Band bestehe, is 
ihm (sc. dem Féderalismus) eine heilige Wahrheit 
aber er glaubt die abgeschiedenen Generationen ers 
dadurch recht zu ehren, dass er auf Grund dessen 
was diese hinterliessen, sich zu Konzeptionen erhebt 
wohin sie selbst sich nicht zu erheben vermochten.’ 
Weniger zuversichtlich denkt Konstantin Frant: 
vom Liberalismus. In ihm sieht er vor allem det 
grossen Verneiner. Nach ihm ist der Liberalismu: 
ausgepragtester Individualismus sowohl in politi 
scher als auch in wirthschaftlicher Hinsicht unc 
deshalb eigentlich mit dem Foderalismus als Systen 
genommen unvereinbar. Denn wir miussen un: 
bei Frantz immer im Auge behalten: Foderalismu: 
ist nicht nur das Bestreben, die grosseren Terri 
torien einzelner Lander nach den verschiedenstet 
(politischen, wirthschaftlichen, technischen) Ge 
sichtspunkten in Unterabtheilungen sich selbstver 
waltender Gebiete zu zerlegen, sondern de 
Frantz’sche Féderalismus ist eine ganze Gesell 
schaftsordnung, in deren Rahmen der territorial 
Foéderalismus bloss ein Glied darstellt. 


In diese Linie geht auch Konstantin Frantzen 
Meinung iber den Konstitutionalismus. N 
Frantz betont dieser nur das trennende Prinzip, 
dessen der Féderalismus das verbindende an er. 
Stelle riickt. Diese Frantz’sche Kritik des Ko 
tutionalismus vertragt sich aber wohl mit e 
Bekenntnis zur Demokratie. Nach ihm liegt de 
gesunde Gedanke der Demokratie in der Entwick 
lung und Steigerung der Macht des Volkes. Z 
verwerfen ist aber nach Frantz der liberalisiere 
und revolutionare Zug der europdischen D 
kratien, der in der Revolution ein wesentliches B 
standstiick der Demokratie erblicken will 
Wahrheit ist diese nur das Ventil, durch das si 


das gekrankte Naturrecht des Volkes Luft 


schafft. Demokratie ist berechtigt als dem Si 
innewohnende Macht, sie artet aber aus, w 
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ch zu dem Wahlakt zusammenkommen, sind 
berhaupt nicht vertretungsfahig. Was vertreten 
‘erden soll, muss schon an und fur sich einen 
bendigen Korper bilden, in welchem durch den per- 
shlichen Verkehr der G lieder, durch die Gemein- 
thaft der Sitten und Gewohnheiten, wie anderer- 
tits der Bedtirfnisse und Interessen, sich wirklich 
ich ein gemeinsames Wollen und Str eben erzeugt. 
fit einem Worte: vertretungsfahig sind nur organ- 
‘erte Korperschaften.” Weiter folgert Frantz: 
Zam zweiten kann jede Korperschaft nur aus 
urer eigenen Mitte vertreten werden. Denn der 
¢ertreter muss von dem Geist der K6rperschaft 
Mbst durchdrungen sein, deren Wollen und 
‘treben er zum Ausdruck bringen soll. Allgemeine 
rnsichten aufzustellen und zur Anerkennung zu 
ringen, ist Aufgabe der Wissenschaft und daher 
er Gelehrten tind Schriftsteller, nicht der Volks- 
ertreter.” Ebenso soll nach Frantz der Abgeord- 
ete seinen Kreis oder sein Land vertreten und sich 
om der leeren Fiktion freimachen, er vertrete das 
aanze Land; denn er wurde ja nur von seinem 
Vahlbezirk gewahlt. Erst das Abgeordnetenhaus 

seiner Gesamtheit vertritt das ganze Land. 
rcharf lehnt es der Altmeister des Féderalismus 
nich ab, dass sich die Centralvertretungsbehdrden 
. Angelegenheiten einmischen, die in den Kompe- 
mnzbereich von Gemeinde, Bundesstaat oder an- 
aren Ejinheiten niederer Art fallen. Diese Dinge 
Dnnen nach ihm nie durch Parlamentsbeschluss, 
pndern nur durch gegenseitigen Vertrag gelost 


serden. Sonst wiirde die Idee des Fdder- 
ismus verletzt und alle scheinbare “Bundes- 
paatsverfassung” ware dann nichts als ein 


cosser Biuff. Da die niederen Einheiten wie 
cemeinde, Gliedstaat und Land ihre Selbstver- 
altung nicht von Staates Gnaden, sondern in 
rem eigenen Recht besitzen, so halt es Frantz 
ich nicht fiir klug, fiir den Zweck der Wahl eigene 
UB hilcreise zu schaffen; vielmehr sollen sich diese 
4 die eben erwaihnten Einheiten eng anschliessen. 
eben dem Abgeordnetenhaus—das also eigentlich 
pne Delegation von Landesvertretern darstellt— 
1 Konstantin Frantz eine berufsstandige Organi- 
tion mit beschliessender Macht eingerichtet 
hen; etwa wie heute bereits in einigen europai- 
i en Staaten sogenannte Handelskammern, Land- 
rthschaftskammern, Arbeiterkammern bestehen. 
Wiese sollen freilich nicht das Abgeordnetenhaus 
setzen, sondern neben ihm bestehen und zwar an 
‘F e des Herrenhauses (in England des House of 
| ), das aufzulosen ware. 

- 

ie 


se Verfassung ist aber wieder bedingt durch 
f6derative Gestaltung des Staatsgebietes. Nur 
Selfgovernment der Gemeinden und Lander 
den wahren Bundesstaat begriinden. Denn— 
tz oe ‘wahre Demokratie besteht nur 


dass als Endziel einer internationalen Orga isat 
Tai ; 


1k nicht delegiert 


unten hin verlegt ist, in die Gemeinden usw., weil 
die Entwicklung von der Peripherie ausgeht und 
uberall zur Decentralisation tendiert’. Dieses 
Urtheil stammt aus dem Jahre 1852. Nach Frantz 
hatten die untergeordneten Einheiten des Staates 
weitgehende Vollmachten zu erhalten. Er halt 
dafur, dass jeder Gliedstaat eines Bundes seine 
eigene Gerichtsbarkeit, und eine Verwaltung, ja 
sogar seine eigene Landeswehr oder Landesmiliz 
besitze. Er glaubt in einer solchen Regelung 
zugleich einen Damm gegen den Militarismus ge- 
funden zu haben. Denn “weiter beruht die Militar- 
herrschaft darauf, dass der Soldat alle heimathlichen 
und landschaftlichen Bande abstreift, indem die 
Rekruten aus den verschiedensten Gegenden durch- 
einander geworfen werden, damit sie sich nur 
noch als Partikelchen der einheitlichen Armee 
fihlen, welche dadurch um so mehr zum willenlosen 
Instrument der Regierungsgewalt wird. Die 
politische Centralisation folgt dann von selbst. Fir 
eine foderative Verfassung hingegen ist es wesent- 
lich, dass die Armee nur aus den Kontingenten der 
Gliederstaaten bestehe, soferne es sich um einen 
formlichen Bundesstaat handelt. Und soll die Ver- 
fassung eines Einheitsstaates zugleich doch einen 
f6derativen Charakter annehmen, so muss dann 
wieder fur die einzelnen Provinzen oder Land- 
schaften dasselbe gelten.” 

So ergibt sich denn aus allem, dass Konstantin 
Frantz folgendes fiir nothwendig halt, um eine 
wirkliche Foéderation zu griinden: “Autonomie in 
Provinzen, Kreisen und Gemeinden, welche nach 
dem konstitutionellen System tberhaupt kein 
eigenes Recht haben, sondern nur was ihnen von 
der Centralgewalt verliehen wird, und demnach 
auch jeden Augenblick wieder genommen werden 
hans is “ee Sieht es nicht gerade so aus, als 
ware der Staat das Urspriingliche gewesen, die 
Provinzen aber erst hinterher aus dem Staate her- 
vorgegangen, und heisst das nicht die wirklichen 
Verhaltnisse geradezu auf den Kopf.stellen? Nun, 
der Foderalismus hat in diesem Falle nichts weiter 
zu thun, als sie wieder auf die Beine zu stellen. 
Drum fordert er fiir die verschiedenen Glieder des 
Staatskorpers ein eigenes Recht, woriitber der Cen- 
tralgewalt gar keine Verfiigung zusteht, und 
welches eben die Reprasentation zu_schiitzen hat, 


die folglich nur von organisierten Kérperschaften we 
_ ausgehen kann, nicht aber von Wahlerhaufen”. So - 


ist die Auffassung richtig, die er so ausdriickt: “Der 
foderalistische Staat ist in allen seinen Organen eine 
vollkommene a jpassang an die fdderalisierte G 
sellschaft”. Als weiteren Ausbau des foderativen 
Staates denkt sich Konstantin Frantz die a i 
landische Vélkergemeinschaft, vereinigt in eine 
grossen Vélkerbund. “Denn es steht einmal 
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mer geschlossen gilt, und wie sie bleibenden 
Zwecken dienen soll, so auch gewisse standige Or- 
gane dazu besitzt”. Unter diese vorlaufigen Bind- 
nisse zahlen anscheinend auch die Bestrebungen 
Konstantin Frantzens, die dann noch viel kraftiger 
von seinem noch heute lebenden Schtler Professor 
Dr. Ottomar Schuchardt in Dresden fortgesetzt 
wurden, den Gedanken eines mitteleuropaischen 
Bundes ins Leben zu rufen, der das Deutsche Reich 
und die Staaten, die auf dem Boden der ehemaligen 
Ostereichisch-ungarischen Monarchie  entstanden 
sind, sowie Theile, die ausserhalb dieser Grenzen 
liezen (etwa Balkanstaaten und Polen) umfassen 
wirde. In diesem Projekt sieht der greise Schtiler 
Frantzens so eine Art politischen Vermiachtnisses 
seines Meisters, dem er in Treue dient. Nahere 
Ausfiihrungen dariiber entbehren aber wohl in 
diesen Blattern jeder besonderen Aktualitat und 
unterbleiben deshalb besser. Wer sich jedoch da- 
ruber naher unterrichten will, den kann ich auf die 
beiden Schriften von Ottomar Schuchardt “Der 
mitteleuropaische Bund” (Dresden, 1913, Verlag 
v. Zahn & Jaensch) und “Umrisse einer Staats- 
verfassung fiir das mittlere Europa” (2. Auflage 
Dresden 1920, Verlag v. Zahn & Jaensch) hin- 
weisen, die tiber diese Projekte und den Zusammen- 
hang Konstantin Frantzens mit ihnen erschopfenden 
Aufschluss geben. 

Wenn wir uns nun noch zum Schlusse fragen, 
welchen Vortheil sich Konstantin Frantz von seiner 
foderativen Staatsverfassung im Gegensatz zu den 
heute herrschenden erwartete, so miissen wir fest- 
stellen, dass Frantz vor allem darin die nach seiner 
Ansicht gebrochene organische Entwicklung des 
Staatswesens wiederhergestellt sah. Fiir ihn als 
fruheren Naturwissenschaftler erschien es un- 
denkbar, den Staat auf einer blossen mechanischen 
Theorie aufzubauen, wie es vielmals geschah und 
noch geschieht. Er glaubt aber auch dadurch die 
brennende soziale Frage zu ldsen, die weder durch 
den freipersonlichen Liberalismus gelést werden 
konnte, noch durch durch den _ kollektivistischen 
Sozialismus gelo6st werden wird. Es wire inter- 
essant mit Bezug darauf jetzt Konstantin Frantzens 
Stellung zu einzelnen sozialen Fragen, besonders zu 
der Eigenthumsfrage, zu untersuchen, doch fallt 
dies nicht mehr in den Rahmen unserer Unter- 
suchung. Nur das eine sei hier festgestellt, dass 
sicht Frantz auch in diesen Fragen auf dem Boden 
der Uberlieferung bewegt, also eigentlich aus den 
Quellen katholischer Soziallehre schopft. Denn das 
muss auch noch festgestellt werden: Frantz blieb 
Zeit seines Lebens glaubiger Protestant. Er kam 
zwar nie in die Versuchung iiberzutreten, lehnte 
auch den Anspruch des Papstes auf die Unfehl- 
barkeit und die Lehre von der alleinseligmachenden 

- Kirche—so wie er sie verstand—ab, doch mass er 
7 der katholischen Kirche trotzdem hohe Bedeutung 
: zu; sie sollte nach seiner Ansicht und seiner foder- 
alistischen Weltanschauuung, die sich hier sogar bis 
in das Gebiet der Religion verlor, den Kern zu einer 
_ Féderation aller christlichen Kirchen abgeben und 

so auch die religidse Einheit der abendlandischen 


theit verwirklichen helfen. So will er das 


Endziel seines Schaffens, eine gliickliche Mense! 
heit erreichen, deren Gesellschaftsordnung ut 
Staatensystem auf der Grundlage foderativ 
Gleichberechtigung ruht, in der es weder Herre 
noch Knechte gibt, sondern nur Gleiche unt 
Gleichen. Und Konstantin Frantz glaubt dara 
dass seine Zeit kommen werde. “Schon verspu 
man in allen Fugen des seit 66  errichtete 
Gebaudes, welches sich so anspruchsvoll, gleich w 
ein neuer babylonischer Thurm erhob, ein leis 
Knistern ; seine Saulen beginnen zu wanken, seir 
Fundamente zu weichen,—Anzeichen genug sein 
nicht fernen Zusammenbruchs. Dann wird wu 
sere Zeit kommen. Inzwischen ist es unse! 
‘Sache, unsere Krafte zu sammeln, und uns at 
die Arbeiten vorzubereiten, wozu wir dann berufe 
sein werden.” Diese 1875 in der “Augsburge 
Postzeitung” niedergeschriebenen Worte haben sic 
wenigstens in ihrer ersten Halfte schon bewah: 
heitet. Dass sie sich auch in ihrer zweiten Half 
erfiillen, liegt an all denen, die fiir Frantz’sche G 
dankengange noch etwas ubrig haben.) 

Dr. Ernst GoERLICH, Wien. 


[Es muss betont werden], dass die Carita 
prinzipiell religids ist. Sie ist eine Auswirkun: 
der Lehre und des Beispieles Christi, welcher al 
neues Gebot den Menschen die Liebe einscharft 
und selber hierin das Hochste leistete: “Da e 
die Seinen, die in der Welt waren, lieb hatte 
so liebte er sie bis zum Ende” (Joh.). Die Lieb 
ist demnach die Fundamental- und die Central 
tugend des christlichen Lebens, sie ist auch ein 
unmittelbar soziale, ja die hdchste und wirk 
samste soziale Tugend. Innere Gesinnung un 
aussere Handlung gehen dabei Hand in Hane 
Deshalb hat der Cistercienser Gunter (um 1200 
so schén ausgesprochen: “Wir kénnen uns au 
mehrfache Art des Menschen erbarmen (misere 
mur), namlich durch Mitleid (compassio), Gebet 
Zurechtweisung, Rath, Hilfe, Gabe. Durel 
Gaben erbarmen wir uns des Nachsten, went 
wir den Nothleidenden ein materielles Opfer, wi 
Speise, Trank, Kleidung oder Geld mit briider 
licher Gesinnung (affectu pietatis) zuwenden. 
(De oratione, jejunio et eleemosyna I, XIII, 1 F 
212, 209 seqq.) 


FRANZ XAVER BAERLEHNER. ft 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Der Arbeiter soll der Daseinsunsicherheit, die so recht 
poletarierschicksal ist, iiberhoben, fiir die Wechselfille 
; Lebens gerustet und durch die beruhigende Gewiss- 
tt getrostet werden, dass seine Hinterbliebenen nicht 
ne _unversorgt dastehen. Darum muss ihm die 
pglichkeit der allmahligen Vermégensbildung gegeben 
m. Tausche sich niemand! Nur um diesen Preis 
ssen sich Ordnung, Ruhe und Friede mit Erfolg 
<a Umsturz behaupten. Der eigenthumslose Nurar- 
ter muss sich bei bescheidener Lebenshaltung etwas 
iicklegen k6nnen. Pius XI. 

i 


Sonntagsschandung. 

Unsere Jugend fiel in eine Zeit, als selbst in den 
cossstadten unsres Landes der Sonntag noch all- 
ein beobachtet wurde. Es herrschte in den 
‘rassen der Stadt eine wohlthuende Stille und aus 
st jedem Hause kamen Kirchenganger, und wir 
ken hier vor allem an solche, die protestantische 
rrchen aufsuchten. Wer es gewagt hatte, ange- 
thts seiner Nachbarn, knechtische Arbeit zu ver- 
rhten, ware von der Verachtung aller getroffen 
orden. Er hatte sich in einer Nachbarschaft ge- 
terter Menschen tiberhaupt nicht halten konnen. 
‘Ibst von einer jungen, und in mancher Hinsicht 
vilden” Grenzstadt wie Chicago konnte man trotz 
em damals behaupten, was ein englischer Staats- 
ann uber die in England herrschende Sonntags- 
lle geschrieben: 

‘Wahrend die Industrie stille ruht und der Pflug un- 
atig liegt, wahrend die hochragenden Schornsteine ohne 
uch sind, vollzieht sich eine andere Arbeit, die nicht von 
ringem Nutzen fur den Reichthum unserer Nation ist: 
r Mensch wird neuhergestellt, damit er am anderen Tage 


t gescharfter Aufmerksamkeit und energischer Korper- 
aft zur Arbeit zurtickkehrt.” 


Und heute? Da hort man auf allen Seiten ham- 
mm und sagen; hier wird angestrichen und dort 
Cementseitenweg gelegt. An Automobilen 
2paraturen vorzunehmen ist zur Sonntagssitte ge- 
orden. Ejinspruch zu erheben, wagt niemand, 
gleich jeder Polizeibeamte verpflichtet ware, we- 
‘stens in den meisten Staaten, die Sonntags 
ander zu verhaften. 
ILeider reisst dieser Unfug auch in katholischen 
Yreisen ein. So erzahlte uns jiingst ein Priester, 
3 wir auf die gegenwartig allgemeine Entheiligung 
=; Sonntags zu sprechen kamen, ein bekannter 
tholik, der eine Anzahl Automobile besitzt, habe 
Se, und zwar in einer der Kirche gegentber 
nden Remise, stets Sonntags ausbessern lassen. 
abe ihn in mehr scherzender Weise mehrmals 
das Ungebiihrliche dieser Handlung aufmerk- 
gemacht, doch ohne Erfolg. Da habe er ihm 
ch gesagt, wolle er die Sonntagsentheiligung 
ht einstellen, so werde er nichts weiter mit ihm 
1un haben wollen. Das hat dann geholfen. 
+ C. V. und eine Anzahl seiner Unterverbande 
ihre Mitglieder Ofters bereits aufgefordert, 
tagsentheiligung zu bekampfen. Besonders 
ei darauf gesehen werden, dass Korpora- 
1 anderen Unternehmern, die auf die 


= - 


frechste Weise das Gottesgebot verletzen schmut- 
zigen Gewinnes halber, ein Halt zugerufen wird. 
Dazu muss allerdings die offentliche Gewalt helfen, 
und diese muss man in den meisten Fallen geradezu 
zwingen, ihre Pflicht zu thun. Aber mit der nothigen 
Energie, kann man das zuwege bringen. 

Unsere Reichen, auch selbst wenn sie noch 
Kirchenganger sind, — und das gilt auch von unsern 
reichgewordenen Katholiken —, vergessen, was Gott 
gebietet wenn sein Gebot ihrem Selbstinteresse ent- 
gegenzusein scheint. An dem Dock einer grossen 
Stahlgesellschaft zu Toledo wurden an einem Juli- 
sonntag im Jahre 1930 von Morgens frith bis Abends 
spat mit Ejisenerz befrachtete Schiffe ausgeladen, 
wie wir das selbst zu beobachten Gelegenheit hatten. 
Die Unternehmer, auf deren Befehl das Sonntags- 
gebot ubertreten wird, schaumen formlich vor 
Wuth, wenn sie von den Umtrieben einer Handvoll 
Kommunisten in unsrem Lande horen. Dass sie 
selber Anarchisten sind, die von der Gesellschaft 
zur Rechenschaft gezogen werden sollten, kommt 
ihnen nicht in den Sinn. Dabei konnte jeder Kom- 
munist ihnen die Anklage ins Gesicht schleudern: 
“Du Heuchler, du berufst dich uns gegentber auf 
das Gesetz, auf die Verfassung des Landes. Was 
sind Gesetze und Verfassungen, wenn es keinen Gott 
giebt und die zehn Gebote nur judische Lebens- 
regeln darstellen? Was forderst du von uns, dass 
wir dein Leben und dein Eigenthum achten sollen, 
wo du eines der fur die Menschheit heilsamsten 
Gesetze verachtest ?” 

Unsere Reichen sind blind, sind Thoren, sie be- 
greifen nicht die Bedeutung der Worte Kardinal 
Bertrams: “E's giebt kein besseres Mittel, die Mas- 
sen von Gott abzuwenden, als die Unterdrickung 
der religidsen Sonntagsruhe. Ohne die religidse 
Feier des Sonntags giebt es ftir die meisten Menschen 
keine Belehrung tber Gott und unsere hoheren 
Pflichten.” 

Doch bereits vom rein natiirlichen Standpunkte 
aus lasst sich die Sonntagsruhe vertheidigen. So 
sagt ein Arzt: “Die Beobachtung des Sonntags 
ist Pflicht der Natur. Sonntagsschandung ist vor- 
zeitige Untergrabung des Lebens, ist eine Art Selbst- 
mord.” — “Die Sonntagsruhe,” so lautet ein an- 
deres klassisches Urtheil, “ist erstes Gebot der Ge- 
sundheitspflege. Wer es ubertritt, grabt ein frithes 
Grab nicht nur fiir seinen zerriitteten Leib, sondern 
auch fiir den Wohlstand seiner Familie, denn nur 
die Sonntagsruhe bietet dem Menschen die Sicher- 
ung ausdauernder Erwerbsfahigkeit und zufriedene 
Gemiithsstimmung.”. 

Vom natiirlichen sowohl als auch vom religiosen 
Standpunkte aus hat daher der hl. Pfarrer von Ars 
so ganz recht: “Ein Weg, um sicher arm zu wer- 
den, heisst den Sonntag entweihen.” 

Der Sonntagsentweihung zu steuern mit allen uns 
zu Gebote stehenden Mitteln, ist daher eine Haupt- 
pflicht der Katholischen Aktion. Das zu thun, heisst 
die Rechte Gottes vertheidigen, wie auch die der 
armen, von ihren Arbeitgebern zur Sonntagsarbeit 
gezwungenen hilflosen Menschen. Fe Pak 
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Eine echt katholische Partei! 

Bischof Ketteler sprach 1849 als Propst von St. 
Hedwig in Berlin in einer Predigt das denkwtrdige 
und ergreifende Wort: “Wenn ihr mich fragt, zu 
welcher Partei ich gehore, dann antworte ich wie 
die Oberin vom Krankenhaus im vorigen Jahr (in 
Berlin, wahrend der Marztage 1848): ‘Ichhalte 
eur Parte oad Ler At nites io 
Roan ken’ 


“Das ist sein Feldherrnruf, den er uns schickt aus 
der Ewigkeit. Er zeigt uns das Schlachtfeld, wo 
wir zu stehen haben,” heisst es in einem reichs- 
deutschen Blatte. “Oder glaubst du ihm nicht? 
Haltst du ihn fiir einseitig ...? Gut. Dann bucke 
dich und tritt hinein in die Hohle von Bethlehem 
und frage den menschgewordenen Gottessohn aut 
dem Stroh: Zu welcher Partei haltst du, o Konig 
der K6nige? Und er antwortet dir: ‘Zur Partei 
aller Armen und Ausgestossenen...’ Frage seine 
liebste Mutter, die Konigin der Engel.... Sie ant- 
wortet dir: ‘Ich halte zur Partei der Armen und 
Wohnungslosen. . Geh nach Assisi, mach die 
Thur auf von der Sterbezelle des Hl. Franziskus 
und steig droben am Berg zu seinem Grab hinauf 
und frage ihn. Er antwortet auch: ‘Ich halte zur 
Partei aller armen und mindern Leute. Ich habe 
ja meine Sohne nach ihnen “Mindere Brier” ge- 
nannt.’ Oder soll der Name blos eine Phrase sein? 
Und wenn ihr singt: ‘O Franziskus, du Vater der 
Armen,’ ist das blos ein schéner Spruch? Frage 
alle Heiligen und Freunde Gottes! Jeder antwortet 
dir: ‘Ich halte zur Partei der Armen... .’” 


Auch hier, im “reichen Amerika,” das vor wenigen 
Jahren noch als ein wahres Wunder- und Schlaraf- 
fenland galt, werden wir im Winter 1931-32 Ge- 
legenheit genug erhalten, uns als treue Mitglieder 
der Partei der Armen und Kranken zu erweisen. 


Der neue Nationalbund politisch eingestellt. 


Wie richtig die Exekutive des C.V. die Absichten 
jener, von denen der Vorschlag ausging, den Na- 
tionalbund wiedererstehen zu lassen, erkannt hatte, 
beweisen mehrere der von der Grtindungsver- 
sammlung in Chicago angenommenen Beschliisse. 
Deren siebenter lautet: 

“Eintretung (sic! welch herrliches Deutsch!) fir die 
Forderungen aller deutschen Kulturbestrebungen und 
Streben ftir ein einmiithiges Zusammengehen des gesamten 
amerikanischen Deutschthums in allen nationalpolitischen 
Fragen.” 

Des weiteren fordert die achte Resolution: 


“Unterstiitzung der deutschen Presse und Empfehlung 
an dieselbe, sich bei politischen Empfehlungen an die Be- 
schliisse der National- u. Staatsorganisationen (d.h. des 
Nationalbundes) zu _halten.” 

Ganz abgesehen von dem Umstand, dass es uns als 
Katholiken gar nicht méglich ist einzutreten “fiir die 
Forderungen aller deutschen Kulturbestrebungen,” 
verbietet die ausgesprochene Absicht des Bundes, 
die politische Einstellung des amerikanischen 
Deutschthums zu dirigieren, dem C.V. wie allen ihm 
angeschlossenen Verbanden und Vereinen, das 
Zusammengehen mit dem Nationalbund. Katho- 


lische Aktion, und diese ist unser Feld, und polt 
tische Aktion, haben nichts miteinander gemein. 


Vertreter der Steuben Society, so u.a. Hr. Rich 
ard Bartholdt, versuchten vergebens die Anwesen 
den von der Nutzlosigkeit der Grindung eine 
zweiten nationalen deutsch-amerikanischen Ver 
bandes zu iiberzeugen. Es gelang ihnen nicht, ihre 
Ansicht durchzusetzen, und so besitzen wir dent 
eine Steuben Gesellschaft und einen neuen D.A 
Nationalbund. Eine Zukunft dtrfte keiner vot 
beiden haben; dafiir sind sie ihrer ganzen Anlag 
nach nicht geeignet. 


Uebrigens hat sich auch jener Theil det 
deutsch-amerikanischen Presse, den die Neugrun- 
dung vor allem angeht, nicht durchwegs fur derer 
Programm begeistert. Das zu Austin in Texas 
erscheinende ‘“‘Wochenblatt” lehnt die obenge 
nannten politischen Forderungen glattwegs ab. E: 
heisst in der Ausgabe jener Wochenschrift vom 29 
Oktober : 


“Wenn aber zum Schluss einmiithiges Zusammengeh 
aller Deutschen in national-politischen Fragen geforde 
wird, und dass die deutsche Presse sich richten soll nac 
den Beschltissen des Nationalbundes und der Staatsorgani 
sationen, co beweist das, dass die Griinder des Bunde 
dieselbe Bahn einschlagen wollen wie der alte National 
bund, der sich feige aufldste als er nach Eintritt unsere 
Landes in den Krieg unter Feuer genommen wurde, an 
statt unsinnige Anklagen zu widerlegen. Eine deutsch 
Presse, die -sich bevormunden lassen muss, wiirde da 
Deutschthum zum Gespott machen.” 


Jubilaen. 


Wenn einst eine ausfthrliche Geschichte unsere 
Unterstttzungsvereine geschrieben werden wird, s¢ 
wird darin des St. Josephs Vereins zu Peoria in be 
sonders ehrenvoller Weise gedacht werden miissen 
Gegriindet im Jahre 1856, verfolgte er 75 Jahre lang 
das einmal gesteckte Ziel mit beharrlicher Ausdaue 
Es war, als wollte er beweisen, dass ein aus eine 
Thurmbau-Verein hervorgegangener Unterstiitz 
ungsverein sich als besonders aufrecht und stark er: 
weisen miisse! So ist er den Bestimmungen seine 
Grundgesetze stets treu geblieben: “Neben der For 
derung eines kraftigen religidsen Lebens im Geisté 
der romisch-katholischen Kirche, den Kranken zt 
helfen, die Todten zu begraben, und die Witwen zu 
unterstutzen.” 3 

Als sich jedoch im Laufe der Jahre neue Auf 
gaben ankiindigten, versteifte man sich nicht darauf 
die angegebenen Zwecke nicht iiberschreiten zu wol 
len. Der Verein that sich daher vor allem bei de 
Gritindung des Kath, Vereinsbundes von Illinois her 
vor, als die politische und soziale Lage Zusammer 
schluss und gemeinschaftliches Handeln von de 
Katholiken des Staates forderte. . 


I s 
fiir aussergewOhnliche Zwecke kirchlicher, caritative 
sozialer Art bedeutende Summen auf. Sie hot 


